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Ts HEART of every electronic device is the electron tube. Without 
it there would be no radio, no television, no telecommunications, 
no nucleonics, no radar. 


The development of electron tubes is a major activity of the 
Mullard organisation. In extensive research laboratories, Mullard 
scientists are continuously at work increasing the efficiency of existing 
techniques and designing new ones to meet the ever-changing needs 
of industry, communications and medicine. 


Bringing the benefits of this research to industry and the com- 
munity is the other function of the Mullard organisation. Every year, 
in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, millions of valves, 
electron tubes and components are produced for Britain’s electronics 
industry. Behind the name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience 
in electronics that may well prove of immense importance to your 
own organisation. 


Mullard Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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good furniture need not be expensive 


Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY * WORCESTERSHIRE 


Please write to us for descriptive leaflets and for the name Of your nearest retailer. 
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Services to Beirut, Damascus, Cairo, 
Baghdad, Basra, Dharan, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, Jakarta, 
Sydney, Tokyo, by airconditioned and 
pressurised Constellations from London, 
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Australia and the Anzus Pact 


By PAUL McGUIRE 


URING the past few months I have covered a good deal 

of Australia. I have ranged from Whyalla on Spencer’s 

Gulf, in South Australia, where they build ships beside 

the sheep-runs, just south of the rocket-range, up the 
coast of New South Wales to Newcastle from which they carry 
coals. I have been down to Port Fairy, in Victoria’s cow and 
potato country, and across to Maitland, on Yorke’s Peninsula— 
that is in South Australia again—where they breed barley for beer. 
I have had some weeks in Sydney, whose population is bursting the 
city’s seams; weeks in Adelaide and Melbourne; days enough in 
Canberra, that curious capital once described as seven suburbs in 
search of a city. I suppose I have done 18,000 or 20,000 miles and 
talked with hundreds of people. I presume to report what I think 
these people are thinking. 

At this precise moment, a notable proportion is probably think- 
ing about next week’s Melbourne Cup. The Melbourne Cup is 
our high holiday in Australia, and all the nation turns tipster, even 
people who, throughout the year, never back a horse and have 
seldom seen one. But beyond next Tuesday’s urgent question about 
the cup, other questions press on the Australian mind. We are 
worried, anxious: we are worried about immediate matters—the 
pools of unemployment, the cost of living, the brooding suspicion 
that an economic crisis may be nearly on us. By comparison with 
most countries, the Australian has few real grounds for complaint. 
He still lives better than any other peoples, save perhaps the North 
Americans. But comparisons of this sort seldom recommend them- 


selves to anxious people. The depression of the early ’thirties left 
a raw scar on the Australian consciousness: a scar more sensitive 
than those that famine and 10,000,000 deaths leave on India’s 
mind, or China’s. But we have now a crise of nerves, a mood of 
depression, which could, if we are not careful, make for real 
economic and social trouble. 

This local malaise is aggravated of course by the uncertainties 
which haunt all the world. The Australian, certainly, is beginning 
to think new thoughts about his relations with the large world 
outside. At meetings across the country, I noticed new readiness 
to face the hard facts of external problems and policies, when these 
are stated bluntly enough. People do begin to see that geography 
and history are setting special questions for us in Australia. The 
questions may not yet be clearly defined, and the answers are still 
obscure. But our minds are certainly groping forward. 

We begin to see that we Australians are the only considerable 
white community in the eastern hemisphere, the eastern hemi- 
sphere’s community at a western standard of living; the only 
‘haves’ in a half-world of ‘ have-nots’. We begin to see that we 
are not remote from storm centres of world policies, from the 
pressure-belts of world-population. We begin to see that within 
4,000 miles of us are over half the world’s people; and that most 
of them are hungry. 

Again, I think we are beginning to see that a vast new power 
has arisen in Asia. We see that it has in China imposed its iron 
order on disorder, and that it can give to misery and hunger a sharp 
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and fighting edge. We are aware that in our neighbourhood there 
are four active fighting fronts; and we know that we did not open 
them. In Korea, Indo-China, the Philippines, and Malaya, there 
begins to show a pattern; and we Australians cannot just blink -it 
off. We begin to adjust our minds and even our policies to the 
post-war transformation of all the Asian and eastern scene. 

From our beginnings in Australia until the second world war 
we lived behind fences: the fences provided by European (pre- 
dominantly British) power and influence in south and south-east 
Asia. Those fences still served us in 1942, when Japan struck south. 
The Japanese carried the fences, but they took three months to 
do it. And the men who fought at Hong Kong, in the Philippines, 
Malaya, and Indonesia gained Australia just time enough for the 
Americans to deploy westward and to join with our own forces 
to hold the Japanese in New Guinea. 


Omens in ‘the North 

That was 1942; but this is 1952, and a new "power has grown 
in Asia. The prospects have already had marked effects on our 
policies. The immigration programme could never have been 
developed as it has but for the omens in the north. Both sides of 
Australian politics approach a realistic view of our defence situa- 
tion. The Labour Opposition did not seriously question the latest 
massive vote for defence at all. National service training is aceepted 
by the great majority without argument. We begin to see also the 
uses of diplomacy, the need to win or hold friends in Asia, the 
need to develop our relations with other Pacific powers. 

I have been almost startled lately at the interest of audiences 
across the country in matters like the Colombo Plan, the Anzus 
Pact, and the prospects of Britain and the British Commonwealth. 
The principle of team-work in the Colombo Plan is grasped, I 
think, by most Australians who think of these things at all; and 
most of them would be ready, if the Government gave lead, for 
bigger and better versions of the Colombo Plan. There has been a 
notable advance in Australian understanding of the peoples and 
cultures to our north: not sufficient understanding, not nearly 
sufficient understanding yet, but a real advance on the ignorance 
of yesteryear. I am certain that our Government could do much 
more than they are doing for our relations with southern Asia and 
still be on the tide of public approval. 

We are not all at ease about the Anzus Pact. Most Australians 
would like Britain in as a full partner. Even if the Anzus Pact is 
to cover only countries of the Pacific, as distinguished from Asia 
and its archipelagoes, Britain is still a power in the Pacific, control- 
ling one of its crossroads, in the Fijis. Many of us wish that 
Britain would or could give more attention to these parts. We 
sometimes think it a little odd that no Prime Minister of Britain 
in office has been out to see us. We think a visit now and then 
might be of use to Britain as well as to us. 

This raises a question which concerns a number of Australians 
whose thought carries them thus far: cannot some real effort be 
made to renew and revitalise the British Commonwealth? Let me 
be clear about this. We know that the old Empire has gone into 
history. The whole British system has suffered radical changes. But 
then, the British system always was in flux and change. The fact 
of change need not alarm us. The British system always belonged 
to life, not to mechanics. It has always known change, as life knows 
change. The changes of our time do not necessarily mean that the 
life is out of the British Commonwealth. They merely demand of 
us that we grow new forms, new organs, new relations to meet the 
new conditions: new forms and new organs that will express all 
that is of value, all that is still of common concern to the peoples 
of our Commonwealth. 

I was privileged to go with the Prime Minister of Australia to 
the last Commonwealth Conference, in January 1951. I know how 
many people in Australia had hoped then for some new creative 
effort; they are hoping now, as another conference comes near. 
We need new organs for the exchange of views and information 
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and for the development of general policies. We all know that there 
are sound and solid arguments, as Canada insists, against over- 
centralised machinery. But the genius of the British system never 
was for centralisation, anyhow. All its experience and traditions 
emphasise the value of local custom, local consultation, local 
responsibility, within the large patterns. It should not be beyond 
our political talents to devise and develop new means and new 
methods for these times. One cannot argue details and machinery 
here; but I believe that if our political leaders would apply their 
minds, the peoples would approve. 

And surely this is the time most apt to apply our minds and 
wills to Commonwealth relationships. In June the Queen is to be 
crowned, as your Queen and ours. Her crowning will give occasion 
to renew our loyalties. It should give occasion also to review all 
the great affairs of our Commonwealth. We still measure our 
history by the crownings and the deaths of queens and kings. Each 
should prompt us to consider our state. With the Coronation, all 
our Governments under the Crown might surely come together to 
take stock and take counsel on our common fortunes. 

In Australia most of us are exceedingly aware of our obligations 
to the United States, of her part and power in the free world’s 
defence. But we reckon also on British minds and muscles, on 
Britain’s organised experience in world affairs, on Britain’s old 
‘know-how’. And we are increasingly aware of the Crown’s use 
as a symbol of our community across the world, and as an outward 
sign of deeper realities. Our minds and the minds of all the Queen’s 
subjects and friends will be much with Britain in the coming 
months. We hope that British statesmanship will make the most 
of the opportunity 

Nearly twelve months ago, on last Remembrance Day, six leaders 
of the churches in Australia with six leaders of the Judiciary— 
one from the Supreme Court of each state—made a ‘ Call to the 
Australian People’. It was a unique document. Never before 
had the churches and the judges joined in such a public appeal. 
They called on Australians to recognise their own dangers: 
dangers from abroad, dangers at home, dangers from our own 
‘moral. and intellectual apathy’. But the judges reminded 
Australians also that these dangers were a challenge: that ‘in 
meeting the challenge of history, peoples grow in greatness ’. They 
reminded Australians that we need community of thought and 
purpose: that each of us has his obligations to all his fellows: that 
true social order must rest ultimately on moral order: and that 
our ultimate bond is in the great text of Peter, “ Fear God, Honour 
the King’. And that, surely, is a common language for all the 
peoples of the Commonwealth.—Home Service 


The B.B.C. Quarterly 


THE AUTUMN NUMBER of The B.B.C. Quarterly (Vol. VII, No. 3, price 
2s. 6d.) has now been published. In it Bernard B. Smith writes on 
‘ American Television at the Crossroads ’. His conclusion is: 

For the greater part, television, I am afraid, will continue to minister 
to a public passively, silently, nightly viewing escapist fantasy, crime, 
vaudeville, and guessing games, for neither the advertiser nor the com- 
mercial television station operator can afford to support anything better. 
American television is at the crossroads—and from present indications 
no one is going to prevent it from taking the wrong road. 

Noel Annan writes on ‘ Talking on the Third Programme’ and Walter 
Allen on ‘ The Question of Intelligibility ’. Two members of the B.B.C. 
programme staff discuss their work: W. R. Rodgers deals with the 
‘Radio Portrait’ and Pennethorne Hughes describes ‘ How the B.B.C. 
Trains its Staff’. Fred Bowman, the radio critic of The Birmingham 
Post, considers ‘The Critic’s Part’, and Professor B. Pattison con- 
tributes an article on ‘ Some Principles of Language Teaching”. In the 
technical section W. J. Stentiford writes on ‘ The Technical Equipment 
of the B.B.C. Swansea Studios’ and F. L. Ward on ‘Helmholz 
Resonators as Acoustic Treatment at the new Swansea Studios’. G. T. 
Myers and Imlay Newbiggin-Watts contribute a joint article on 
‘Exhibition Broadcasting Studios’. All these last three articles are 
fully. illustrated. ; : 
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Morocean Nationalism and the French 


: By BERNARD NEWMAN 


N one Moroccan city the pasha, or governor, showed me with great 
pride the latest addition to his palace—a new wing. ‘ European 
style’, he had ordered his architect, ‘with a bathroom to each 
bedrcom’. So it had been built—very nice. Each bedroom had a 
bathroom, and each bathroom had two baths, one-for hot water and one 
for cold. This is not merely an amusing incident; it is an indication of 
a condition of Morocco today. Here is a state, once backward, now 
rapidly modernising; in thirty years it has seen the progress which we 
made in 300. Small wonder that it is rather bewildered: having 
achieved the baths, it does not always krow what to do with them. 

This over-rapid advance of modern ideas has by-passed older ones. 
In any corner of Morocco you can see new and old side by side. I 
remember the great square at Marrakesh, like a scene from The Arabian 
Nights. Here was a doctor squatting on the ground, his medicines spread 
out in front of him—dried snake skins, bones of magical beasts, and 
charms; 300 yards away was a modern hospital with X-rays and peni- 
cillin. Here was the public letter writer, who for a few pence would 
read or write your letter; not far away was a school. Then the souks 
—the narrow, winding lanes which served as workshops and markets: 
neither they nor their products had changed in hundreds of years, but 
they had to compete with branches of famous Paris shops. 

At Rabat, the political capital, I saw the Sultan make his weekly 
progress to the mosque. There were bands and bodyguards and the 
rest of the paraphernalia, but I was more interested in two stalwart men 
who marched alongside the Sultan, waggling long streamers of white 
cloth. These were the official fly-swishers. In older days it would have 
offended the imperial dignity had a fly settled on the Sultan’s face, so 
two men were appointed to guard him against this peril. There are very 
few flies in Rabat now, but the fly-swishers are still on duty, for nobody 
has yet caught up with the idea of dispensing with them. 

When the French established a protectorate over Morocco, in 1912, 
the country was in a mess—civil war, tribes in revolt against the Sultan, 
and economic chaos. The once-fertile plains had been almost ruined by 
bad farming—for if you want to get something out of the land, you 
have to put something into it. Even the rainfall had diminished because 
of the wholesale destruction of forests. So, to restore prosperity, the 
French have to get water on to the plains where the soil is often good. 
They are building dams for irrigation schemes. I saw one where a river 
is being boldly transferred to the other side of a mountain; so that it 
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Contrasts in Morocco: a modern, seventeen-storey block of flats in Casablanca 
and, left, a doctor with his ‘ medicines of dried snake skins, bones of magical 
beasts, and charms’ 
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can irrigate a wide plain. Yet on the farms themselves I saw some of 
those glaring contrasts which are so typical of Morocco. Most of the 
peasant holdings were small and poor. I saw wooden ploughs pulled by 
mixed teams of camels and donkeys; seed sown by hand, crops reaped 
by sickle and threshed by driving cattle over the ears, then winnowed 
in the wind. But only a few miles away, in an irrigated area, I would 
see modernised co-operative farms, or land farmed by French colonists, 
with tractors and combines. 

But let us return to the problem of over-rapid advance—crowding 
300 years into thirty. As a matter of fact, less than thirty. The French 
took over in 1912, but at that time the Sultan controlled only a few 
square miles of his territory, and, in effect, the French had to win his 
country back for him. This task—rather euphemistically called ‘ the 
pacification ’—was not completed until 1934. Allow for the disruptive 
effects of two world wars, and you will see that the French have not 
had too much time. As a matter of fact, most of the advances in 
Morocco have been made in the last ten years. Take education: local 
nationalists complained bitterly to me of the high proportion of illit- 
erates among their people, but until quite recently the Moroccans were 
not interested in education. And I did not get this information from 
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politicians, but from schoolmasters who showed me their records. Before 
the war their biggest task was to get their schools full—against the 
opposition of the parents. Now, admittedly, the situation is quite 
different. The Moroccans do want education. The French add a class- 
room a day, but are still behind. When education does catch up to 
western standards, by the way, the Berbers will be very good: they are 
most intelligent and have phenomenal memories. 

The French, of course, have made their mistakes. They have tried 
to alter as little as possible, to adapt old ideas into a new framework. 
I do not know if this is possible. In Morocco it has preserved many 
elements of feudalism and other ancient practices. One of them is corrup- 
tion, a North African disease. I went to the law courts. As in old days, 
the judge is the pasha in the town or the caid in the country, or his 
deputy: governors, so to speak. But since not all could be trusted, a 
Frenchman sits on every bench. If the judgment is just, he takes no 
part, but if he feels it is grotesquely unjust he intervenes and transfers 
the ‘case to a higher court. It is taking the French a long time to eradi- 
cate corruption—but they are doing well. One feature of the system is 
absurd: the pasha or caid is chief of police as well as judge—that is 
to say, in effect, he is both prosecutor and judge. The French want to 
change this, but apparently the Sultan thinks that it would reduce 
some of his powers, and it is important to note that although the French 
can draft laws, they do not become effective until the Sultan has signed 
them. 


Arab and Berber 

In the discussions about Morocco over the next few weeks you are 
likely to hear a great deal about the cleavage between Arab and Berber. 
I spent much time looking into this: the cleavage does exist, but can 
be greatly exaggerated. Most Moroccans are of mixed Berber blood; 
the invading Arabs, hundreds of years ago, supplied a new religion and 
a new language. Today sixty-four per cent. speak Arabic, twenty-two 
per cent. Berber, the rest both. I noticed, too, that the Berbers have 
adapted the Moslem religion to their own use—their women are not 
veiled, for example. But there is a gap in Morocco. Nor is it confined 
to Morocco. It is the cleavage between town and country. In very 
general terms, what we call Arab culture is predominant in the towns, 
while organisation in the country is largely Berber and tribal. This gap 
is often overlooked by politicians, but it ought not to be. Any feudal 
leader can raise the Moroccan tribesmen against the towns on the 
slightest provocation. 

This effects another angle of Moroccan life. In recent years industries 
have been introduced into Moroccan towns, especially Casablanca. Fifty 
years ago it was an overgrown village of 5,000 inhabitants; now it has 
700,000. You can picture the story: no planning, but when bad times 
hit the villages, or stories of high wages penetrated there, peasants 
swarmed to the towns in tens of thousands. Local men cashed in on the 
situation, building bidonvilles, or towns of petrol-tin or packing-case 
shacks, to house the immigrants. People are crowded in them at 500 to 
the acre. The French are tackling the problem well, but are always 
about 50,000 people behind. 

These physical problems can and will be overcome. The moral ques- 
tion is more difficult. In the country, a Berber peasant is a responsible 
member of his tribe, with rights as well as duties—or perhaps I should 
say with duties as well as rights. In the town he loses his roots, the sense 
of tribal loyalty and authority, and is at the mercy of a fluent tongue 
or a fantastic cause. Let me say in passing that generally he behaves 
well. Casablanca is much bigger than Marseilles, for example, but has 
only 1,200 police against 3,000 in Marseilles. Another interesting 
point I noticed: the Moroccan peasant is used to misfortune. No 
rains, no crops; or locusts eating his crops, or storms beating down: 
such natural catastrophes he accepts without complaint, although they 
mean famine conditions. They are the will of Allah. But economic 
distress in a town is something which he does not accept. He cannot 
understand unemployment: why should he have no money when the 
shops are full of goods for sale? I could not explain this mystery to 
him myself. 

I have referred to Moroccan nationalism. I heard a great deal about 
it, and we are likely to hear more in the near future. It began as an 
intellectual movement, and at first its progress was slow and limited. 
The loyalty of most Moroccans is to their tribe rather than to their 
country. It is amazing how old traditions retain their force. Take this 
example. After the last United Nations meeting in Paris, the French 
invited some South American delegates to tour Morocco. The nation- 
alists thought that these people ought to be suitably impressed, so, at 
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Casablanca, staged a political demonstration for their benefit. But 
some of you know these demonstrations: you have seen them in Egypt, 
for example. The local mob joined in with great fervour, stones began 
to fly; what began as a political demonstration became a riot, the 
police were involved, two people were killed and many injured. Then 
the delegates moved on to Marrakesh. The nationalists repeated their 
plan, and as the situation grew ugly the manager of the hotel telephoned 
for the police. I have said that the local pasha controls the police—and 
the pasha of Marrakesh is a famous character, a feudal chief in his own 
right. He did not send the police; instead, one man, his major-domo, 
strode on to the steps of the hotel. His speech was a model for 
brevity: ‘Go home, you scum!’ And they went home. There was 
nothing democratic about it; this was authority. But no one was hurt, 
and there were no arrests. The point is that this was a traditional 
Moroccan practice, well understood. 

Nationalist leaders tried to persuade me that the entire. country 
was behind them, but this is certainly not true—the bulk of the people 
are so local in their outlook as to be almost indifferent to international 
or even national affairs. I was sorry to find that the bulk of the nation- 
alist propaganda consisted of exaggerated abuse of the French. 

In Morocco you have a good example of the problems of colonialism. 
The French have done a very good job, especially in recent years, and 
yet there is a demand for self-rule—an understandable demand. It has 
been stimulated by events in India, Burma, Syria, the Gold Coast, and 
now in Libya—especially Libya. You will recall that the British drove 
the Italians from Libya during the war, and when the Allies failed to 
agree on its future it was given its independence. ‘ If the Libyans can 
fule themselves, why can’t we? ’ I heard that question more than once 
in Morocco; and not without logic, it seemed to me. Yet, because his 
development has been so delayed—may be as much by his own fault as 
anybody else’s—the Moroccan is not really ready for the plunge. Politi- 
cally he is immature. And in the case of technical knowledge, you cannot 
make up for the neglect of generations in ten years. If the French 
left Morocco abruptly, chaos would follow, and civil war. No one 
cares to face this possibility frankly, but it is always there. It may be 
wrong that local chiefs should retain feudal powers, but at the moment 
they do. In the event of trouble, some of them would not argue—they 
would march. 

I like the Moroccans—a grand and hospitable people. That is why 
I would prefer to see a peaceful solution, with a gradual transfer of 
power. 

One thing I noticed was, that almost all the nationalists are young 
men, who cannot remember what Morocco was like before the French 
took it over. Yes, the French may have had their failures, but they 
have given to Morocco something the country had never known— 
peace. As long as this is preserved, anything else is possible. 

: —Home Service 


A Documentary History of Chinese Communism, by Conrad Brandt, 
Benjamin Schwartz, and John K. Fairbank (Allen and Unwin, 42s.) traces 
the rise and structure of Chinese Communism from the rather pedantic 
direction of the Peking don Ch’en Tu-hsiu, through the gradual emergence 
of Mao Tse-tung to his undisputed dictatorship of China today. It con- 
sists of quotations from forty Communist documents bearing on important 
stages in the life of the Communist Party, the essential points being well 
chosen to spare the reader as much as possible of the tortuous verbosity in 
which Communists delight, and each preceded by a short summary and 
comment. An abundance of dates is specially welcome. What particularly 
strikes the reader is the smallness of Russia’s share in the C.P.’s success. 
In fact until 1935, when Mao Tse-tung was elected Chairman, Stalin 
was insisting that a successful revolution could only be achieved through 
the town workers, and that the peasants on whom Mao rightly based his 
faith were of secondary importance. After the series of disasters following 
Chiang Kai-shek’s breach with the Communists in 1927, the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Party, meeting in Moscow, paid a tribute to the peasants, but 
still laid all the stress on the townsmen, In attempting to carry out a 
design which, as the authors say, was simply beyond the C.P.’s ability, 
Li Li-san inevitably failed and in 1930 was publicly reprobated and de- 
throned, a convenient scapegoat for what was in fact Stalin’s fault. Mean- 
while in the mountains of Kiangsi Mao was building up his peasant Soviet 
which gave Chiang Kai-shek so much trouble to evict. In 1927 he had 
written his Report on the massed strength of the peasants, then coldly 
received by the Party committee though now extolled as a classic of fore- 
sight. The documents relating to the Yenan period (1935-45) are full of 
interest. The seeming liberality of Mao’s writings in this period contrasts 
sharply with the practice of the C.P. in power. The authors’ final com- 
ros have been different if they had not had to stop writing 
in 1950. 
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German Reunion and West European Partnership—lI 


The Conflict of Powers 


The first of two talks by M. J. BONN 


LITTLE more than thirty-three years ago the Versailles Peace 
Conference was drawing to an end. It had become pretty 
clear that the German delegation would advise its Govern- 
ment not to sign the treaty. The allies were naturally 

worried. I was a member of the German delegation—a very unim- 
portant one; I had, moreover, arrived in Versailles rather late, as I 
had been held up in Munich by the short-lived, tragi-comic Munich 
Soviet Republic. For these reasons my services were not in great 
demand, and I was used for odd jobs. One of these jobs was to “sit 
in” as an observer at the negotiations between a representative of the 
French Foreign Office and certain German groups for bringing about 
an understanding between the Franco-German heavy industries. 


German Fear of Disintegration 


This prelude to the Schuman Pact was a hush-hush affair, for the 
allies had pledged each other to have no communications with the 
Germans. The French evidently did not feel bound by this agreement 
and did not inform their allies. I had myself already established contact 
with them so I was not too astonished when one day M. Haguenin 
entered my room unannounced. He was the leading French expert on 
Germany at that time, having been a professor at the College of 
Commerce in Berlin, of which I later became Rector. His object was 
to get me to use my influence with the German delegation to per- 
suade it to accept the treaty. ‘If they do not’, he said, ‘we will 
break up Germany. We will offer each German state freedom from 
reparations, and you know your countrymen well enough to know that 
they will accept that and will secede’. ‘This is an excellent pro- 
posal’, I replied. ‘I quite agree; everybody will accept it. There 
will be no reparations; Germany will be split up into a number of 
separate states, and a few years later they will all reunite ’. 

The German Government, however, was frightened of disintegra- 
tion and signed the treaty. Thus, Germany was not partitioned, apart 
from the Saar which the French managed to administer for a few 
years. The attempts of some of their generals to make the Rhineland 
secede failed, though an anti-Berlin spirit was rampant. there for some 
time. I mention these facts in order to show you that France has always 
hankered after German partition and worried over reunion. Only the 
Habsburg monarchy was partitioned, and its German remnant for- 
bidden to join the Reich. Had it been united with Germany, the odd 
3,000,000 Austrian Catholic and Socialist votes would have prevented 
the election of Hindenburg as president; and without Hindenburg none 
of the intrigues which finally brought Hitler to power could have 
taken place. : 

It was inevitable that the allies should seriously discuss the parti- 
tion of Germany after Hitler’s collapse. He had turned Germany into 
a highly centralised super-state in which not only the Germans of the 
Reich and of Austria were united but many of those who had until 
then lived under foreign rule. The terrific power inherent in that 
monster compound had to be broken. At Potsdam the colossus was 
reduced: East Prussia was handed to Russia and Poland and the 
remainder was at least provisionally broken up. But the partition of 
a country is permanent only if the new separate units are satisfied 


. with their isolation, or if their inhabitants can be fused successfully 


with other states. But neither Poland nor Czechoslovakia, who were 
expelling millions of Germans, were able to absorb others; France, 
too, no longer trusted her powers of assimilation. The allies finally 
agreed upon a kind of provisional partition to be replaced later on 
by a loose federation, some of them hoping, no doubt, that the “ tem- 
porary’, as had sometimes happened in history, might lead towards 
permanency. But this time it did not work. 

There is no reason to assume that at Potsdam Russia desired per- 
manent partition. She wanted time to comb out the economic potential 
of her zone as completely as possible; she meant to establish a friendly 
government willing to co-operate with her, prepared to facilitate com- 
munist propaganda which, later on, would spread to the west. She 
certainty -had no desire whatsoever to give up her claim to share 


in the control of the Ruhr, both in the interests of her own economic 
reconstruction and to prevent it becoming a workshop for the western 
democracies. All the same, she seemed sorely non-co-operative, and 
interpreted the Potsdam Agreement in her own arbitrary way. This 
attitude disappointed, disillusioned, and finally maddened the United 
States. The influx of millions of refugees, famine, and inflation com- 
pelled the United States. and Great Britain to make constant changes 
in their German economic programme. Russia’s methods in Persia and 
Austria, and developments in Greece which led to the Truman doc- 
trine, destroyed naive notions (incidentally, shared at that time by 
General Eisenhower) that it would be easy to get on with her. The 
golden age of world co-operation, when world peace and prosperity 
could be secured by President Roosevelt and Josef Stalin slapping 
each other on the back, was vanishing for good. When Russia refused 
to join the Marshall Plan and forced her satellites to denounce it, the 
world finally seemed to break in two. The blockade of Berlin, the 
conflict over currency reform, the seizure of Czechoslovakia all 
showed clearly enough that Russia meant to split Europe, and that 
the frontier of Europe ran through Germany. The Soviets had now 
become more interested in a ‘ Parting of the continents’ than in the 
partition of a single country. 

Russian policies are a compound of stark realism and enslavement 
by doctrine. She may have been shocked by the unexpected unfriendly 
attitude of the allies; but she certainly hoped that the loss of half 
Europe as well as of the colonial areas which were in rebellion against 
their capitalist masters would shake the foundations of capitalism itself. 
Marshall Aid appeared to her as a stream-lined form of capitalist 
imperialism, which must dump its surplus goods on dependent areas 
in order to survive. If this could be stopped, capitalism would wither. 
But -whatever Russia’s motive, the fact that the east-German zonal 
frontier was meanwhile hardening into a kind of ‘ Chinese wall’ meant 
either a long-drawn-out cold war or a third world war in the not too 
distant future. The western allies were militarily not strong enough to 
defend western Germany, once the hope of deterring Russia by the 
exclusive possession of the atom bomb had faded. 


The Americans Go into Reverse 


Americans easily fall into traps which more circumspect Europeans 
know how to avoid, but they have one redeeming quality: once they 
recognise that they have been on the wrong track they immediately go 
into reverse and do not waste valuable time in futile face-saving. They 
suddenly discovered that united Germany had been the main bastion 
which had prevented Russia’s westward expansion. That bastion had 
fallen. France, even when supported by other members of Western 
Union, could not replace it. The United States had to answer two 
questions. Must Germany be re-united in order to save world peace? 
The reply was in the affirmative and fairly simple. The second question, 
how could this be done while Russia held the eastern zone implied a 
complete change of front. The United States made it, and, with 
Canada, signed the North Atlantic Pact. Having lost complete con- 
fidence in Russia they now credited her with all evil intentions, includ- 
ing a surprise attack. They now sought to replace the loss of eastern 
Germany by consolidating western Germany. Great Britain had never 
believed in permanent partition: as a trading nation she realised that 
western Germany cut off from the markets of eastern Europe would 
soon have to seek compensation on world markets and thus intensify 
international competition. Most British statesmen had, moreover, 
always understood the role as a barrage against Russian westward 
expansion which Germany had played in Europe. The French attitude, 
of course, was different: France has always been an advocate of parti- 
tion. The proudest page in her modern history had been Napoleon’s 
partition of Germany. He had broken the German Holy Roman Empire, 
had created the Confederation of the Rhine as a French protectorate, 
and had established a French Germany which reached from the Rhine 
along the coast of north Germany to Liibeck and virtually to Danzig. 
From the European point of view this was the high-water mark of. 
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west European colonisation. For it carried the newly formed concepts 
of modern government almost to the Russian frontier; it even forced 
them on the remnant of Prussia, for only by adopting French principles 
was the resurgence of Prussia accomplished. But from this partition 
ferocious German nationalism was born. Today partition has worked 
the other way: it has enabled Russia to carry the concepts of the 
totalitarian east and obsolete Marxist doctrines far beyond the Elbe. 
The French have been obsessed by German superiority in man- 
power and industrial development. Partition and the control of German 
industries by the allies had given them at Potsdam that security for 
which they had striven. They opposed all attempts of Britain and the 
United States to resuscitate the Ruhr; they feared an aggressive 
American policy which might lead to war with Russia, when in order 


to defend themselves they would have to defend Germany. They had, - 


of course, to reckon with their strong Communist Party. They were 
dependent, however, economically as well as militarily, on the United 
States; and the United States gave them a chance to solve their 
dilemma. A federated western Europe was to take up the task of 
‘ containing Russia’ which a united Germany. formerly had fulfilled. It 
was, moreover, to replace the markets and the sources of supply lost 
to the free world by the ‘ Chinese wall’ which cut off eastern Europe. 


The Schuman Plan 

The Marshall Plan had expanded into hazy schemes for western 
European political federation, the Americans somewhat naively asking 
Europe to copy the American constitution. With consummate skill the 
French took up these plans. They sold, so to speak, their consent to the 
economic recovery of Germany, which depended-on the removal of the 
shackles imposed on German industry, for the Schuman Plan. By 
combining the control of the Saar with the formation of the six-power 
coal and steel pool France expected to gain that industrial equality 
with Germany for which she had always yearned. 

The creation of an economically united west continental Europe 
would not, however, protect Europe from Russian aggression. The allies 
had either to provide sufficient man-power to deter Russia or they had 
to get a contribution from Germany. The mere thought ‘of rearming 
Germany originally shocked everybody—the Germans included; but 
the issue was quite plain. If Europe was to count on adequate military 
support from the United States a German contribution had to be 
provided. It finally emerged in the European Defence Community 
formed by the six Schuman Pact countries. 

Ali these moves have undoubtedly strengthened the defence of the 
west. They have culminated in the Contract with Germany, a peace 
treaty with the government of the western zones under which western 
Germany will become a more or less fully sovereign member of the 
European community. But they hardly look like steps towards reunion. 
In fact, I may have made a mistake when I called these talks ‘German 
Reunion and west European Partnership’; ‘or’ instead of ‘and’ 
might seem more appropriate. For a west European partnership seems 
to imply clearly a western or, at least, a west continental Europe, which 
does not include eastern Germany, while German reunion definitely 
indicates a Germany which is not cut up in separate halves. Yet there 
is some sense in the title as it stands, for the two power-groups which 
caused or completed the separation of the two Germanys are both 
professing their desire for a speedy reunion of the Germanys they have 
split, Each contemplates the integration of its own half of Germany 
within what might be called its respective power combine, as a non- 
commital measure. Separation is not, so they assure us, a substitute for 
union, but a preliminary step towards it—a lever with which both are 
trying to prise the Germany which the other group holds out of its 
imperialist frame in which, so it appears to both sides, it is to be 
used as a jumping-off ground for aggression or war. 

The basic American concept is two-storied, so to speak. Western 
European pacts are to strengthen western Europe to such a degree that 
no Russian act of aggression is possible; their weight is, moreover, to 
be so great that their mere existence will induce Russia to come to 
terms with the west, release her hold on eastern Germany, and even 
liberate the satellites. Those west European pacts, therefore, are not an 
alternative to but a prerequisite for German reunion. Adherence to 
them by the western powers is at the same time advocacy of speedy 
German reunion. In the case of the United States and Great Britain 
this is quite reasonable; as to France it seems somewhat illogical. Yet 
there is a simple explanation for France’s consent apart from American 


pressure. For without the future reunion of Germany being proclaimed’ 


as the aim, no German government would have signed the pacts. 
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The consolidation of western Germany and the pacts have caused a 
great deal of misgiving in Russia. Here, again, it is very difficult to 
know her true motives. What does she really want? Would she like a - 
permanently separated, sovietised eastern Germany or would she prefer 
the reunion of Germany on a communist basis? She is always frightened 
—and rightly—of Germany’s potential strength; a German communist 
state might contest her leadership of the communist world. She might 
favour an independent united Germany, free from all direct western 
influences, provided she can be kept innocuous; but she certainly does 
not want a Germany integrated militarily with the west directly through 
the European Defence Community and, certainly not, indirectly with 
the North Atlantic Pact. As soon as the plans for German rearmament 
were seriously discussed Russia asked for a conference which could 
make peace with a reunited Germany. Russia had reversed her German 
policy long before she asked for the conference. She had made herself 
the protagonist of German reunion and had made her tools in eastern 
Germany clamour loudly for it—though she had not made it easier by 
sovietising the eastern German zone to an ever-increasing degree. The 
two Germanys today are much further apart than they have ever been 
in the past. Some of these moves were probably meant to put pressure 
on the western powers to get them to the conference table. Of late, 
however, it looks very much as if that stage has passed. The eastern 
zone is now a highly centralised semi-Soviet unitarian state, which it 
would be very difficult to fit into the frame of the Western Federal 
Republic. Still, Russia continues to demand a conference, and the 
western powers are in principle willing to meet her. 

Having had an ample experience of conferences with Russia they are 
rather wary; the preliminary conference of 1951 has shown the futility 
of such talks. The western powers have used the interval to turn blue- 
prints for rearmament into well-organised formations. They are thus 
in a much stronger position to go to a conference, but their increased 
military strength has reduced their bargaining power. Russia’s main 
objective in a conference is the dissolution of Nato and the prising 
loose of Germany from the European Defence Community. She pro- 
fesses to see in them not prerequisites for German reunion but attempts 
by American imperialism to prevent this union and to use western 
Germany as a jumping-off board for a war of aggression against herself. _ 
Russia may actually reckon with an American attack, the spear-head 
of which would be a rearmed Germany. Her truculence, whilst calling 
for peace, may thus be due to fear. When great powers are uneasy they 
sometimes behave like small dogs, who growl ferociously when they 
are frightened. She may, after all, be the victim of her own doctrines. 
If it is true that capitalism can survive only by widening its territorial 
bases of exploitation, the very triumph of Soviet policy in contracting 
them both in Europe and in Asia must in the long run compel capitalist 
countries to break this blockade by a third world war. Once the 
capitalist west has become sufficiently intelligent to grasp this basic 
truth of the Soviet philosophy it must either die or fight. The Soviets 
would naturally prefer its peaceful demise, even though a third world 
war would prove to mankind the infallibility of their theory. 


Demand for Free Elections 

The western allies insist that Russia’s sincerity must be proved by 
her agreeing to free elections for a united German government—for 
without such a government, there cannot be a peace conference at which 
Germany is present as an equal partner. Russia seems to cling to the 
precedent of Versailles. In 1918-19 the Allies disagreed among them- 
selves on the terms to be proposed to Germany; their bitter struggles 
in Paris finally ended in a compromise. In order not to destroy this com- 
promise by discussions with the Germans, no direct negotiations took 
place and the Germans were finally compelled to accept the treaty with 
only minor modifications. It is not a promising precedent. The struggle 
about the agenda is still going on, but it looks very much as if the chances 
for satisfactory agreement were lessening. As long as the Schuman 
Pact, the Contract with Germany, and the Defence Community existed 
only on paper it would have been relatively easy to drop them in return 
for equivalent concessions. It is now probably too late for such bargain- 
ing. One can give up blue-prints, especially when their execution is 
very difficult, but one cannot easily sacrifice the institutions which have 
been created from them by hard labour. The European Defence Com- 
munity and the Contract with Germany have, however, not yet been 
ratified by France and Germany. French unwillingness to sign has of 
late become very articulate. It may be a last-minute attempt at squeez- 
ing more armament money out of the U.S.A. and at forcing Great 

{continued on page 719) 
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The Next Stage in Soviet Russia 


By THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. diplomatic correspondent 


T the nineteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
Mr. Stalin was not called upon to play the leading part. For 
the first time since 1923, he abandoned his customary position 
on the platform and allowed the limelight to play upon Mr. 
Malenkoy, his chief subordinate in the Secretariat. It was Mr. Malenkov 
who presented the report of the central committee and not, as usual, 
Mr. Stalin. The leader himself remained urobtrusively in the wings. 
In spite of that, the work of the congress was completely overshadowed 
by Mr. Stalin and his words. On the eve of the congress he published 
four essays on the economics of socialism that he had written earlier 
this year. They were described as a new and profoundly significant 
contribution to the teachings of Karl Marx. They provided the ideo- 
logical foundations for all that was said at the congress. All the long 
reports and the five-hour speeches of the less exalted leaders faded into 
comparative insignificance. The new party programme that is now to 
be worked out—it has stood unchanged since 1919—will be inspired 
by Mr. Stalin’s four essays, and not by Mr. Malenkov’s report. 
And as the congress was ending it was Mr. Stalin, unexpectedly, 
who. spoke the final words of encouragement and greeting to 
Russia’s friends abroad, in a speech that went straight to the hearts 
of his listeners. 


Guardian of. the Communist Ark 

All the publicity and ‘all the cheering and shouting have had the 
effect of raising Mr. Stalin to new and unapproachable heights of 
infallibility and sanctity. Or, at least, that appears to be the effect the 
party machine is aiming at. At the eighteenth Party Congress which 
was held in the spring of 1939, Mr. Stalin stood out as the all-powerful 
leader, the Tsar of Russia in all but name, who had scattered all his 
enemies and destroyed all his political opponents—but still a politician. 
The impression left upon our minds after the nineteenth Party Congress 
is different. The younger generation now appears to be in charge 
of the day-to-day administration of the country. Theirs is the responsi- 
bility for the five-year plan, for party discipline, and for the efficient 
running of the Soviet state. The leader himself has risen above all these 
things. He appears to his people only at rare intervals. He is now 
the great teacher, the prophet, the sole authority on the science of 
government, the guardian of the communist ark whose vision extends 
far into the future. He has no equals, only subordinates, for changes 
have just been made in the structure of the party leadership which leave 


no room for equals. 


The old Politbureau has now been abolished, the old inner circle of 
thirteen who until the nineteenth Party Congress held supreme power 
in their hands. A Presidium of thirty-six has taken its place, and 
obviously a group of thirty-six people has not the same capacity for 


firm executive action as thirteen old friends, who have worked together 


for many years. All the old friends are on the Presidium, but they will 
now have to share their glory with new and younger men. At the same 
time, the powers of the secretariat have been greatly increased—and 
the old friends have no share in them. The only man who emerges from 
this reorganisation with increased powers is Mr. Malenkoy, who was 
once Mr. Stalin’s private secretary. Mr. Molotov, who stood firmly at 
Mr. Stalin’s side during the great upheavals in the ‘thirties; Marshal 
Voroshilov, who acted as Mr. Stalin’s personal chauffeur and security 
officer, when his life was thought to be in danger; Mr. Beria, a fellow- 
Georgian and master of the secret police system: their glory has now 
faded, Younger men, trained and promoted by Mr. Stalin himself, are 
coming forward to pick up their inheritance in the management of the 
Soviet state. And so, more than ever, it is to Mr. Stalin’s words that 
we must turn if we want to know something about Soviet policy and 
communist tactics. 

First of all, the internal situation, the position inside the Soviet 
Union: here Mr. Stalin is at great pains to warn the rising generation 
against pitching its expectations too high. Young people, he says, have 
been so staggered by Soviet achievements in every field of human 
activity that they now think Soviet power can achieve anything and 


everything. The laws of economic science, he says, are absolute. They 
cannot be altered; they can only be recognised and used. For the present 
it is therefore impossible for the Soviet Union to abandon its economic 
system, and to introduce the ideal state of communism. Ever since 
the revolution, there have been high hopes that this ideal state was 
just around the corner, a commonwealth of plenty, without any buying 
or selling for cash, without any police, without any law courts. Mr. 
Stalin now explains that hard times will still have to be endured, and 
that the ideal state is still a long way off. Its establishment, says Mr. 
Stalin, depends upon three requirements. First of all, there will have 
to be an enormous increase in production; second, all the collective 
farms, whose output will also have to be increased, must be transferred 
to the state and all private trading in foodstuffs abolished; third, the 
mentality of the working class must be completely altered. It must 
undergo compulsory political training; and in order to make this 
possible the length of the working day must be reduced from eight 
hours to six. At the same time, the working man must have such a 
good general and technical education as to make it possible for him to 
change his job at will. And there is no point in this until housing 
conditions have been improved throughout the Soviet Union. 

In other words, the distant hopes of happiness are maintained in 
their full glory. At the same time the Soviet people are warned that 
the present difficulties will continue into the foreseeable future. Mr. 
Malenkoy, however, made it clear that the Soviet leaders have been 
impressed with the public demand for some improvement in living 
conditions. The new five-year plan, therefore, provides for a substantial 
increase in the output of textiles, foodstuffs, and so on. However, 
heavy industry and, above all, the armaments industries will continue 
to have priority. According to Mr. Malenkov’s own figures, the output 
of heavy industry in the Soviet Union has more than doubled since 
1940, while the output of consumer goods has increased by less than 
half in the same period. 

From the western point of view Mr. Stalin’s statements on the 
international situation are perhaps more interesting. He does not seem 
to be as afraid of capitalist encirclement as he used to be. On this 
point there seems to be some difference in emphasis between Mr. 
Stalin’s essays and the speeches of the leaders at the Party Congress. 
They all referred to the danger of what they called imperialist aggres- 
sion and capitalist encirclement. Mr. Stalin agrees that in theory this 
is the principal danger. But in practice, he points out, a conflict among 
capitalist states is far more likely. The Soviet Union, he says, will 
not, of course, attack anybody. He foresees, instead, a serious conflict 
arising out of the revival of Germany and Japan. He foresees also 
increased hostility in the western world against the United States. And 
he wants all communists throughout the world to take every possible 
advantage of this explosive situation. 


A Warning against Violence 

They are to support the peace movement: that is to say, they are 
to oppose the North Atlantic Treaty and western rearmament. Mr. 
Stalin warns them against violence: the aim of the peace movement, he 
says, is not to overthrow capitalism or to establish socialism. And in 
his farewell address to the congress, Mr. Stalin promised that in 
pursuing these tactics, all communist parties throughout the world 
would have the support of the Soviet Union. It was the duty of these 
foreign communists in France, in Italy, in the United Kingdom, and 
elsewhere, to fight for liberal and patriotic policies, said Mr. Stalin, 
and to resist the influence of the United States. Mr. Stalin obvi- 
ously takes the view that the interests of the Soviet Union now 
require all communist parties in the west to abandon violence, and to 
concentrate all their efforts upon undermining the position of the United 
States and its alliance with European ,and other states. In so doing, he 
says, they will be speeding up a process that is inevitable. And if they 
refrain from violence and behave in a respectable sort of way, they may 
find it easier to play upon the prejudices and emotions of those who 
are not communists.—From a talk in the General Overseas Service 
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Art—and Science 


N his talk on ‘An Un-English Activity? ’, reproduced in our 

columns this week, Professor Nikolaus Pevsner speaks of art as a 

background and parallel to the study of history and languages. 

‘There can be, I think, no two opinions’, he says, ‘on the value 
to the student who reads French to look at the Cemetery of the Holy 
Innocents when he concerns himself with Frangois Villon, or at Poussin 
when he studies Corneille or Descartes, or at Courbet and Manet when 
he studies Baudelaire’. Is the notion unfamiliar?-Or.are students of 
foreign languages at most universities encouraged to go in for concurrent 
studies of this kind? One likes to think they are. But Professor Pevsner 
goes further: he suggests that the art and architecture of the country 
or period in which a history student specialises might well be made 
part of his university examination. Why not? Readers of Mr. Furneaux 
Jordan’s talks on the ‘ Man-made World’ will not need reminding how 
much art and architecture can be and have been expressive of an age. 
Any department of knowledge or of life that contributes significantly to 
a subject must surely command the interest and attention of a student of 
that subject—particularly a university student. 

Professor Pevsner naturally speaks of art and refers to the value that 
a consideration of its history may hold for a student in some other 
faculty. By the same token one sometimes wonders if at university level 
a study of the history of a student’s own subject comes into the picture 
as often and as profitably as it might. Consider the student of the natural 
sciences. We live, as we are always being reminded, in an age of 
specialisation. In the field of science the hold that specialisation has 
on a university student might be described in terms of the wrestling 
world as a half-nelson. In some cases specialisation becomes so narrow 
that in the end, though the student himself knows the ins and outs of 
what he is doing, it may be doubted if anybody else does: indeed it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to suggest that when the moment comes for 
putting the finishing touches to an academic record the student may be 
in a stronger position than even his examiners, in so far as he has been 
treading where no man trod before. What all this has to do with educa- 
tion in any real sense of the word is another and a wider question—as 
also is the nature of the difference between a university and a college of 
technology. 

But in a university at all events, can specialisation of this kind pro- 
duce the best results—even from its own point of view—without being 
set against a wider background? To tell the student something of the 
history of his subject, to relate it to other branches of knowledge, to 
acquaint him with the broader purposes of what he is doing, in short 
to make him aware of the philosophic bases of his studies—should not 
all this be the rule rather than the exception at a university? Should it 

. not in fact make him a better specialist—as well as a fuller man? The 
student himself is hardly to blame if he retorts that he is too busy with 
his experiments to worry about questions of this sort. It is the dons and 
the university authorities who have to consider these problems and who 
between them carry the responsibility. Is it too much, then, to hope that 
the wise words uttered in one context by the distinguished Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art may bear fruit not only in their own but in an even 
wider context, and that a breadth of outlook, as well as of interest, may 
yet become the distinguishing mark of all university students—particu- 
larly of the scientific specialist, seeing that his power for good or ill in 
the world is greater today than it has ever been before? 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts about Mau Mau 


THE SITUATION IN KENyA received the attention of commentators all 
over the world. From France, the independent Le Monde was quoted 
for a view common to many commentators—namely that the trouble 
which has flared up in Kenya demonstrates dramatically the wider 
problem of Africa as a whole. The French newspaper considered that 
though the Mau Mau drew its inspiration from primitive sorcery, much 
of its following arose from economic, social, and racial problems which 
remain outstanding wherever Europeans and Africans live in the same 
community. And it warned that similar outbreaks of violence may 
appear in other parts of Africa unless the native problem is tackled 
realistically. From India several newspapers were quoted as expressing 


the opinion that though the Mau Mau murders were very disturbing and- 


measures should obviously be taken to suppress such a movement, no 
real solution was possible without remedying the causes—namely, land 
scarcity, the break-up of tribal traditions, and the lack of employment. 

From Adelaide in Australia, the Advertiser was quoted as welcoming 
the despatch of a British regiment, since both the European communities 
and the Kikuhu natives ‘need the assurance that the Government has 
the force to protect them and is prepared to use it’. Soviet broadcasts 
have not hesitated to equate Mau Mau with ‘ The National Liberation 
Movement in Kenya’. The main reason for the mass demonstrations 
in Kenya, said a Moscow broadcast quoting Pravda, is the merciless 
exploitation of the people by the British imperialists.’ 

Last week Moscow broadcasts were mainly concerned with contrast- 
ing Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech (representing ‘ peace’) with Mr. Acheson’s 
(representing war’) at the U.N. Assembly; and also with exploiting 
Franco-German, Franco-American, and Anglo-American differences. In 
the first context, much was made of M. Herriot’s opposition to the 
ratification of the European Defence Treaty, which is to be laid before 
the French Assembly next month. From the United States, the San 
Francisco Chronicle was quoted as saying: 

Tremendous world consequences hang upon the French policy 
towards the European Army. Foreign Minister Schuman has fought 
long and with great skill to liquidate the tension and animosities of 


1,000 years of history along the Rhine and to create, in the Schuman. 


Plan and the E.D.C. project, a way for France and Germany to 

co-operate for their common good. The rejection of the Schuman 

policies would be a setback of the worst character for the free world’s 

cause and, correspondingly, an unearned dividend for the Communists. 
Commentators in western Germany were quick to seize on French 
criticism of the Treaty, as expressed by M. Herriot. The sic fan 5 
Allgemeine Zeitung was quoted as saying: 

It is important for us Germans to take notice of such statements, 
which show pretty clearly what the French really think of their future 
partner. . . . They don’t like us in France. The French may still resign 
themselves to the changed circumstances, but the partnership is merely 
considered the least of many evils. 


A Chinese transmission on Mr, Acheson’s speech at the U.N. 
Assembly described it as a public announcement of the American 
intention to continue the war in Korea, and a demand that other 
countries should play a greater part ‘ by laying more sacrifices on the 
altar of this predatory war of American monopoly capital’, which 
naturally craved maximum war profits from prolonged war and inter- 
national tension. Mr. Acheson had also demanded that other countries 
should act as one in the Assembly in support of the American demand 
for ‘compulsory’ retention of prisoners of war, the breaking-off of 
the talks, and the extension of the war. 

A broadcast from Prague radio on the trial of eight leaders of the 
Boy Scout Movement in Czechoslovakia—resulting in sentences ranging 
from eight years’ to life imprisonment—quoted the prosecutor as saying 
that the Movement had been ‘an instrument of British colonialism 
designed for the education of devoted servants of imperialism for 
oppressive military and police work in the British colonies’. The Boy 
Scout Movement, continued the broadcast, was ‘ directed against all 
working-class political movements and against communism in the 
U.S.S.R. in particular’. Another Prague broadcast, quoting the youth 
paper Mlada Front, denounced the Boy Scout Movement’s attempts ‘ to 
disguise the antagonisms inherent in capitalism by twaddlie about 
universal love’. The Pioneer Movement; by contrast, was ideologically 
prepared, and members were ‘ very fond of military games’ and had 

“no need for hypocritical, empty romanticism ’. - 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE FASTEST TRAIN IN EUROPE 
‘THE FASTEST TRAIN in Europe belongs to the French’, said BERTRAM 
Mycock, B.B.C. industrial correspondent, speaking in the General Over- 
seas Service. ‘ The run from Dijon to Paris is only five miles short of the 
round 200, and the train does the trip in under two and a half hours. 
It was scheduled to average seventy-seven miles an hour,’ and it came 
smoothly into the Gare de Lyon four minutes ahead of schedule. 
This was an electric train, and this high- 
speed run, which is done several times a day, 
serves only to point to the great strides which 
the French are making in the electrification of 
their railways. The star performer is not the 
train itself, although it was hitting well over 
ninety miles an hour on parts of the run. The 
real star is the River Rhone, which gives up 
its enormous power at several points along its 
300-mile course from the French Alps to the 
Mediterranean. 
“The whole of this railway artery between 
Paris and the great industrial city of Lyons, - 
317 miles to the south, has been electrified. It 
carries an enormous weight of traffic. One 
thing that electrification has done is to enable 
the French to increase the weight of their 
trains, because the electric locomotives, with 
the great power of the Rhéne and of other 
hydro-electric generators behind them, now 
pass easily to and fro over the sharp gradients 
and the twisting tracks of Burgundy, which ~ 
used to strain the steam locomotives almost to 
bursting point. These Burgundian hills have 
always been the great bottleneck of the French 
railway system. In the great reconstruction 
after the war, the French, in making good the 
effects of bombing and the great losses of loco- 
motives and rolling stock, have widened many 
of their main lines, and have paid particular 
attention to this central artery. But the ten 


_ miles north of Dijon have completely defeated them. Driving new 


tunnels, building new viaducts, and straightening out the twists, would 
have cost far more than the railway economy could stand. But they have 
shown great skill in making the best of this situation. There are viaducts 
and tunnels on this stretch of line, where trains are going north and 
south in quick succession over the same set of metals. 

“The responsibility for avoiding head-on collisions lies with a man 
sitting in a quiet room in Dijon, with a lighted panel before him, and 
a microphone linking him with various check-points along the line. 
This. control system does not dispense with what we commonly call 
“the human element”. There is no automatic stop device like the one we 
have on some stretches of main line in Britain, where the locomotive 
is automatically halted if it runs past one of the stop signals. But the 
French railway experts say that provided the driver does not flagrantly 
ignore the signals, collision is impossible. At any rate, the train I 
rode in went forging along through the steep little hills and over the 
gorges, at something considerably over sixty miles an hour. Once over 
the “ Burgundian divide”, as they sometimes call it, the train picked 
up speed and was soon flashing along over the central plain of France’. 


DECORATIVE DOODLES 


The first exhibition of its kind ever to be held in Britain was recently 
opened in the City Art Gallery at Salford. Entitled ‘Decorative 
Doodles’, it is the work of a former Manchester City Councillor, 
Mr. A. P. Simon. VERNON NoBLeE talked about him and about the 
exhibition in ‘ Eye-witness’ recently. ‘ This is how. it began’, he said. 
‘Mr. Simon tells me he has been a doodler all his life, and he is now 
eighty-one. He was a member of Manchester City Council for twelve 
years and was chairman for three years of the Art Gallery’s committee. 
All that time he was notorious for sketching on the margins of council 
minutes, agenda papers and blotters. He is an artist, too, and these 
drawings—often done quite subconsciously while listening to speeches 


and debates—were.sometimes out of the ordinary. So much so that 
Town Hall staff used to collect the bits of paper he had left behind, 
and they have bound them-into volumes. 

“Mr. Simon, of course, doodled at home just as much: on the backs 
of envelopes, scraps of paper and newspaper wrappings. Now that he is 
an invalid and has to spend a good deal of time in bed he has produced 
an art form from this doodling, making it his hobby, and translating 
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‘ Chinoiserie’: from the exhibition at Salford of ‘ Decorative Doodles’ by A. P. Simon 


his designs into pictures by means of cut-out coloured papers. Some- 
times he doodles with scissors and paper, cutting out elaborate decora- 
tions. The pictures on show at Salford have evolved from these often 
unpremeditated doodles. 

‘ These coloured papers, pasted on top and around each other with the 
various textures of papers used most ingeniously, form pictures of 
tremendous variety. There are gay scenes of pageantry: kings and 
queens like Alice in Wonderland characters, rich in crimson and 
yellow; a group of geese on a white and gold background; exotic 
fishes pasted on to green silver-paper, amidst a flutter of undersea 
paper weeds. Flower patterns, mosaics, and comic pigs and lambs 
capering about, and Chinese men and women, pagodas, and flowers in 
pink, red and black. Mr. Simon says that his pencil often slides un- 
wittingly into Chinese characters, and he cannot account for it’. 


BIRD WATCHING IN THE EARLY MORNING 

Eric SIMMS spoke in ‘Open Air’ on the visible migration of birds. 
After discussing observations made by him in the Cotswolds, he 
said: ‘A noteworthy feature of this visible migration was the time 
of day at which it occurred, for most of the Cotswold migration was 
seen during the second hour after dawn, and this has been noted by 
other observers at different places in England. Early morning watches 
which I made in 1951 and this year have also proved this to be a fact, 
so that it is necessary to rise early on an autumn morning to see this 
migration at its most spectacular. Most of the birds which were seen 
were flying at heights of between fifty and 300 feet above the ground, 
and at the top of Meon Hill, which is 637 feet above sea level, birds 
passed on a level with or below the watcher. From high buildings like 
Broadcasting House and from the top of Dollis Hill I have seen many 
species flying on their way. On September 28 in London this year I 
saw young swallows flying into a north-west wind only six feet above 
the level of the road, and last year I watched parties of grey wagtails 
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frying south-west only two 
feet above the pavement. 
From my bedroom win- 
dow this October I have 
seen meadow-pipits, swal- 
lows, house-martins, sky- 
larks, and rooks flying at 
quite low altitudes during 
those two or three hours 
after dawn. > 

“On the Cotswolds there 
was a great deal of migra- 
tion within the range of 
normal vision, but on the 
days when tail-winds were 
blowing, the birds flew 
higher and sometimes 
passed so high that they 
could not be observed and 
their presence was re- 
vealed only by their calls. 
Strong head-winds brought 
the migrants very close to 
the ground. The skylark, 
meadow-pipit and chaffinch were the commonest species. In total 
numbers chaffinches had a commanding lead over all other birds. 


“The Cotswolds thus produced a distinct and narrow fly-way, and 


a similar narrowing of the routes has been seen on the Berkshire Downs, 
the Chiltern Hills, Dunstable Downs, the Pennines and the Malverns. 
Migration in inland areas has been shown to be far more visible than 
was at one time realised, and there are few places where some migra- 
tion cannot be seen—maybe just a trickle of birds going through the 
garden, the city park or country hedgerow, or much larger numbers 
passing overhead in the early morning. There must be many places 
as yet undiscovered where early morning migration takes place. There 
are many watchers now observing this visible migration and noting the 
times, direction, height, numbers, frequency of appearance and weather 
conditions, since it is from the gathering of such facts as these that the 
final picture can hope to be assembled. This picture varies from year 
to year and this dynamic quality of migration gives it the aura of 
fascination and wonder which makes it one of.the most absorbing and 
interesting of all bird activities ’. 


THE FLAT EARTH MEN 

For his own peace of mind MAuRICE HussEy is determined to cling 
to his conviction that the earth is flat, no matter what proofs the 
scientists may produce to the contrary. He recently explained his ideas 
in a Home Service talk. ‘Whenever I hear of some small group’, 
he said, “with an unpopular new idea I always want to go out and 
join it. Perhaps I have been reading that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, 
or only the other day the newest theory that Marlowe did; that Queen 
Victoria actually wrote “In Memoriam” or that Fortinbras is really 


the ghost of Hamlet’s father. All these things excite me tremendously, ~ 


but when I find out an original theory which has been in existence for 
several centuries I feel I have backed a winner. 

“I want to talk about the quarrel over the shape of the earth. What 
a history this theory has had! Our earliest maps show that in the 
Middle Ages the earth was as flat as a pie and a bottomless sea washed 
all round it. Any listeners who know Hereford Cathedral will probably 
have seen the map there, which plots the Garden of Eden and the 
Tower of Babel. In the centre of this map you can make out the name, 
Jerusalem, while London, which in the thirteenth century was very 
near Constantinople, is in the bottom left-hand corner. Of course there 
were a few progressives, who thought that the earth was round, and 
for them this map was not right. As we all know supporters of this 
new fashion won by sheer weight of social standing and superior 
numbers. Fortunately, though, the older folk still spread their beliefs 
and some of, their followers are with us today I am glad to say. 

“This quarrel of theirs was based on just a matter of straightforward 
belief and nobody had any need to call in scientists. Let me open up 
with the statements of a seventeenth century divine named Ludovic 
Muggleton whose views were unusual to say the very least of it. 
Muggleton grasped without maths that the earth was really flat and he 
also affirmed that the sun was four miles above the earth and that God 
was six feet tall. These decrees, I gather, had been revealed to him 
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in a series of visions about 
400 years ago, and his 
followers accepted the truth 
of his inspiration. Now- 


always asking for proofs 
of everything. It may not 
really be necessary but I 
want to tell you about 
some of the experiments 
which the Flat Earth Men 
have carried out. Only a 
few weeks back I heard 


how he bored a hole in the 
ground in an attempt to 
reach the Antipodes be- 
cause he had had his difh- 
culties too over the shape 
of the earth. An earlier 
experimenter named 
Ebenezer Breach con- 
vinced a Prince of Wales 
that Flat Earth Men are 
on the right track. I think I stand a chance of convincing you as well. 

“Everybody has come to believe from the books we were given 
at school that the surface of the earth is curved. In fact, a young friend 
of mine, a geographer, highly talented but conservatively inclined, 
I am afraid, has been bombarding me all this summer with little 
proofs by the dozen. It was just the same when somebody tried 
to convince D. H. Lawrence that Darwin’s theories were true. He only 
replied, “I don’t feel it; it can’t be true”. Flat Earth Men just do not 
feel either that the atlases are right and what is more they can prove it. 

“There is the fascinating story of a large sheet stretched over a 
canal in the Fens. This particular sheet was propped into a vertical 
position and a photographer stationed six miles off. The picture he took 
revealed not only the whole sheet on top but also a complete under- 
sheet reflected in the surface of the water. The text-books and the 
scientists insisted that earth-curvature was simply bound to cut off 
several inches of the sheet in the photo. That afternoon’s work on 
Bedford Level knocked the nail on the head: as far.as I am concerned 
I am entirely convinced by it’. 


Eric Hosking 


THE VANISHING FERRYMAN 


The ferry across the River Colne between Wivenoe and Fingringhoe in 
Essex was recently closed down after more than 300 years of service— 
yet another victim of the march of progress in the field of transport. 
For, one by one, the ancient ferries of Britain are being replaced by 
bridges. These changes were described in a Home Service talk by JOHN 
RODGERS, who has made a lifetime study of our rivers and the ferries 
that cross them. ‘ The ferry has now been closed because only about 
twenty people a day use it’, he said. ‘ At the same time, the running 
costs have risen, so that instead of paying its way, let alone making 
a profit, it has recently been costing the Colchester ratepayer £300 a 
year. The legal position with regard to ferries is very complicated, just 
as it is with rivers altogether, but as far as I understand, Colchester 
Corporation is perfectly within its rights in closing this ferry. No one is 
under any compulsion to run a ferry, no matter how age-old it is. 
‘There is, then, no obligation to run a ferry. And originally they 
were probably worked for profit, though no doubt philanthropy also 
played its part. A religious society, the Brethren of the Bridge, was 
started in France in the twelfth century to afford protection to travellers 
by building bridges and establishing ferries. I believe that Peter of 
Colechurch, who began the first London bridge in stone, was a member 
of this widely dispersed fraternity. There seems no doubt that religious 
foundations, especially those placed, as they often were, on the banks 
of rivers, were frequently responsible for ferries. . 
“Then again, sometimes a rich landlord would establish a ferry 
and later replace it by a bridge as a convenience to himself, but also” 
as a source of revenue. I can think of a bridge over the Trent at 
Donington in Leicestershire, built wy the Cavendish family. This 
bridge, as Daniel Defoe tells us, was “in the room of a very in- 
convenient ferry which used to be here. The toll is taken the same as 
used to be at the ferry”. There are many other examples of bridges 
replacing ferries. Some were made by placing ferry boats end to end’. 
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British Aircraft as Exports 


OU have heard and read a great deal about the future of 

British aircraft as a major export. Before we go on to 

examine ways and means of profiting from this attractive 

proposition, it»might be as well to examine the possible size 
of such a market. I will confine my remarks, as far as civil aircraft 
are concerned, to aeroplanes used on the main airline routes of the 
world. Operating on these routes are between 3,000 and. 4,000 twin- 
and four-engined aircraft, predominantly American. Current traffic fore- 
_ casts indicate that an annual increase in the world’s airline traftic of 
some 10 per cent. is likely over the next five years. 

It is a reasonable assumption that during the next ten years almost 
all these aircraft will be replaced by new types. If one were optimistic 
enough to believe that the whole of the world’s airlines were to be re- 
equipped with Britain’s Comets, Viscounts and Britannias then the export 
value of such replacements would be over £1,000,000,000, and this is a 
pretty conservative estimate. In addition, the spares required for these 
aircraft. would result in orders reaching a total. of a similar value. 
Although it is hardly likely that the American manufacturers will allow 
us to collar the whole of the market, I believe we can have a much 
bigger share than we ever had before. 

’The American aircraft industry, though, is making the most deter- 
mined efforts to retain the market. Those of us who are persuading 
‘operators to buy British aircraft know how determined the American 
sales drive is. How, in fact, in the face of aeroplanes which are techni- 
cally superior, they are using every possible means to encourage the 
operators of the world to re-equip with American aircraft. One thing 


in their favour is that the operator’s 
workshops will already be set up 
to deal with American aircraft and 
engines, so that in addition to the 
actual cost of new jet aircraft the 
airline buying them is also faced 
with a heavy outlay on maintenance 
equipment. 

Another big obstacle to our sales 
drive lies in American financing 
methods. Operators, all over the 
world, who are short of cash are 
receiving American loans to finance 
the purchase of present-day aircraft 
and so hold off the replacement 
until the American jet aeroplanes 


are ready. The operator has grown - 


up with the excellent after-sales 
service which the American manu- 
facturers provide. Our entry into 
this big overseas market by no 


A model of the Comet III 


By GEORGE EDWARDS 


The Vickers Viscount 


means rests on our ability to make 
the aircraft. They first have to be 
sold, and their selling will only be 
accomplished when the prospective 
purchaser is really satisfied that the 
British mean business, both before 
the sale and after it. 

Let us assume that we are going 
to overcome the obstacles of selling 
aircraft overseas. How are we going 
to make them when we have got 
the contracts for them? Before try- 
ing to answer this it is worth having 
a look at the performance of the 
American aircraft industry since the 
war. The bulk of the aircraft now 
in use has been supplied by the 
Americans since 1944, and one 
might expect to find phenomenal 


The Bristol Britannia rates of output. In actual fact, we 


find that the Convair 240 (which is 
their most successful twin-engined aeroplane) was never built to 
the tune of more than 109 in any one year. In the large four- 
engine class their maximum output of one type was 93 DC6s in 
one year. 

Let us assume that the potential market for Comet or Viscount 
is for, say, 500 aircraft of each type. The type might be in pro- 
duction for some seven to eight years. This would entail a sus- 
tained maximum output of eighty per year, comparable with the 
American figure I have just quoted. Now, in fact, Viscounts are 
already being tooled for 100 per year. Similar outputs, I believe, 
are also. planned for the Comet. It may be, though, that we shall 
get such a large share of this market that these outputs might 
prove to be inadequate. Now that Pan-American have ordered 
Comets*anything might happen. .I do not think it will be long 
before we have news of further dollar orders. The problem then 
would be an extension of the one which already confronts us in 
meeting super-priority rearmament plus civil aircraft production: 
the availability of manpower of the right sort at the right place. 
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In the case of the Valiant and the Viscount, we are confronted with 
a very tricky labour position in that our main base is so situated that 
the neighbourhood can only absorb a certain number of employees. The 
demands of the super-priority programme on the Valiant made it 
impossible to meet that and the Viscount programme of the order I 
have suggested. We therefore had no alternative but to take the work 
to the men in two ways. First, we started up an entirely new factory 
in an area where there was plenty of labour and it is that factory which 
will ultimately produce Viscounts. This was greatly augmented by a 
very heavy amount of sub-contract work spread over the whole country. 

The Comet is being tackled on a similar basis being, in fact, in 
production at three different plants. If the demand for our products 
reaches proportions higher than these facilities can meet, then more 
drastic steps still must be taken. The biggest controlling factor of the 
output of aeroplanes in Britain is the supply of skilled labour. Unskilled 
cannot be employed without a healthy leavening of skilled. This labour 
could be channelled into export aircraft by giving them a super- 
priority label the same as that now given to key aeroplanes in the 
rearmament programme. This would ensure that the aircraft industry’s 
effort was being concentrated on the aircraft which the country needs 
most, rather than dissipated on those of doubiful value. From outside 
the aircraft industry labour could well be deflected from work on less 
attractive exports. 

Although most of this talk and most of the publicity has beer con- 
cerned with civil aircraft as exports, the recently announced decision 
whereby off-shore purchases for British aircraft for Nato are to be 
financed with dollars also shows up the export value of British military 
aircraft. 


Where Craftsmanship Pays 

I would like here to say a word on the special value of aircraft as 
exports. An export which embodies a high percentage of its value in 
the form of imported raw material does not do much towards improving 
the adverse trade balance. Those industries whose products have a small 
content of imported raw material generally carry a large research and 
development effort. I believe that the old British tradition of craftsman- 
ship and quality will be replaced by superiority in design, in scientific 
knowledge and its technical application. The exports which stem from 
these new techniques should have a high total value per ton of material. 
An aeroplane with an empty weight of fourteen tons sells for approxi- 
mately £250,000 sterling. It has a conversion ratio of £18,000 per ton 
of material. On the other hand, the average motor-car export has a 
conversion ratio of only. £600 per ton. 

It is difficult to assess the actual lead which we have over the United 
States in civil jet-aircraft. At the end of the war we were making 
combat aeroplanes only, whereas America was still producing military 
transports. This meant that directly the war was over a big output of 
American civil aircraft was possible, mainly developed from these mili- 
tary transports. In our own case we had a big decision to make. Should 
we go for bombers of the Super-Fortress type, and piston-engined trans- 
ports of the Constellation class, or should we take the plunge and go 
for gas-turbine aeroplanes? The outcome of the decisions which were 
made can now be seen in the Canberra, the Valiant and the Vulcan. 

In the civil field the outcome was not so clear cut. Piston-engined 
types, such as the Viking and Hermes, Dove, Wayfarer and Ambassador, 
were built and are still giving good service all over the world. The 
Dove, incidentally, is proving a powerful dollar earner in the United 
States where it is having large sales. The main civil aircraft design 
effort, though, was based on the gas-turbine engine; the pure-jet Comet 
and the propeiler-turbine Viscount and Britannia are the fruits of that 
effort. 

In the main, British civil prototypes have been backed by the Govern- 
ment. In case this sounds too much like a gift to the industry, I might 
mention that the Ministry of Supply draws a commission on production 
aeroplanes sold, for which it carried the initial development cost. It 
could be that the sales of one or two of these aircraft will be high 
enough for the Ministry to show a profit on its original outlay. 

In the United States the Government does not finance the design and 
development of civil prototypes. The manufacturers have lost large 
sums of money, as indeed they have in this country, on the sale of 
civil aircraft. Therefore they have been reluctant to embark on the 
self-financing of new gas-turbine transports. They felt they should get 
some assistance from the Government, but they were afraid it might be 
the thin end of a nationalisation wedge. The airlines were not prepared 
to. finance such d project and the result is that the earliest. that a 
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genuine American gas-turbine airliner can fly is 1954. Against this 
the Viscount first flew in 1948 and the Comet in 1949. The Comet is 
in operation now, the Viscount soon. will be, but I cannot see how an 
American equivalent can possibly be in operation before 1958. The 
United States research and development potential is enormous and they 
will undoubtedly make great efforts to reduce our lead, but I think the 
position, as it stands at this moment, is that we are five years in front. 

The burning question is how to maintain this lead. I have indicated 
that I believe the production problems are not insuperable, provided we 
decide what we want most and take the steps to get it. I do not believe 
that this is a fleeting opportunity. Work now going on in both engines 
and airframes in this country will ensure continuous development of 
those types already flying and the design of completely new acroplencs 
destined ultimately to take their place. 

In the first category there come the three Marks of the Comet, a 
bigger Viscount and, no doubt, as time goes on different versions of the 
Britannia. The more powerful jet engines now being designed for mili- 
tary aircraft will make possible jet transports bigger and faster even than 
the Comet III. At least one such prototype is already being built. It 
may prove to be the much publicised jet-liner X: we shall see. 

The expected increase in the world’s civil air travel will demand 
bigger aeroplanes because the airport handling problems will not permit 
a proportionate increase in the number of aircraft. Bigger engines will 
permit such big aeroplanes to operate from existing airfields, but flying 
at speeds of over 550 miles per hour with an operating economy better 
than the current 300 miles-per-hour piston-engined aeroplane. Always 
will economy be the deciding factor. The smooth quiet of the jet 
aeroplane alone is not enough. Its economics must be better than the 
aeroplane it replaces. 

The British aircraft industry is traditionally an industry of ups and 
downs, in which rearmament drives alternate with cut programmes and 
slumps. This unstable prospect has prevented many a brilliant university 
graduate from choosing aviation for a career. For this great export 
Opportunity to become permanent the industry must be assured of some 
stability. I know the American aircraft industry well and I have a 
most wholesome respect for its great technical strength, its equipment 
and its manufacturing powers. But there is still no substitute for brains, 
and I think given the proper support the brains of the British aircraft 
industry will see to it that our lead is maintained. The succession of 


civil aircraft which start in great hope, are then abandoned before they 


fly, or indecently feted when they do, does no good. A consistent policy 

in which the industry can plan for the future is what is needed. Only 

then will the full, lasting value of our present lead be realised. 
—Home Service 


The Stolen Heart 


My grieving heart now at the poop 
is ill, by coarse tobacco smeared. 

The soldiers throw on it their soup, 
my grieving heart now at the poop. 
Beneath the taunting of the troop, 
(guffaws and gibes so greatly feared) 
my grieving heart now at the poop 

is ill: by coarse tobacco smeared. 


With dirty jokes from marching men 
it is defiled and soon depraved. 

It sees the helm, a frescoed den 

with dirty jokes from marching men. 
O, magic waters, cleanse it when 

it begs in anguish to be saved. 

With dirty jokes from marching men 
it is defiled and soon depraved. 


Once their tobacco quids are stayed, 
how shall I act, O, ravished heart? 
Their drunken hiccups are betrayed 
once their tobacco quids are stayed. 
My heart will retch if I am made 
to hear once more their filth restart. 
Once their tobacco quids are stayed, 
how shall I act, O, ravished heart? 


Translated by Dwight Smith from Le Coeur Volé 
by ARTHUR RIMBAUD. 
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on Not Teaching Art History” 


By NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


OU must realise from the beginning that I am speaking as 

a rank outsider. I have not been to a public school, nor to 

Oxford or Cambridge, although I am now, pro iem., as happy 

at Cambridge as anyone. That happiness is partly due to my 
rooms at St. John’s College in New Court: the wedding cake, that 
delightful folly at the north end of the backs where I have a Gothic 
plaster ceiling of the 1820s and a polygonal bathroom with the plumbing 
twining over the walls like ivy. My happiness is also due to new and 
old friends inside and outside college, and to the wonderful charce of 
being able to walk through a town for a whole mile without being hurt 
by the sight of a single building. That can happen in only three towns 
in the whole of England. At Cambridge, indeed, there are walks where 
nearly every building is a pleasure to the eye. 


Opening People’s Eyes 

It is my job at Cambridge to keep young people’s eyes open, and 
to open them if they are still glued up—an extremely gratifying job 
in many ways. For one*thing I find that young people like the opera- 
tion. They like being talked to about the art and architecture of the 

- past, and do not mind if it is done seriously. Besides, I can be lazy 
at Cambridge. For so my job decrees.it. For I am not teaching at 
Cambridge. That I do in London. At Cambridge I am appointed 
to stand on a platform and talk about all that fascinates me. 

However, in the middle of all these delights a voice quite often 
whispers that I should teach, I should get hold of those who are really 
keenly, vitally interested in my subject and see what I can do for them, 
what I can do with them. But that I cannot do. For my subject, the 
history of art and architecture, does not exist at Cambridge as an 
academic subject pursued to attain a degree and start a professional 
career. Nor does it exist at Oxford. 

That may not surprise you. But it surprises anybody who may enter 
Britain from Yale, or Tucuman in the Argentine, or Leiden in Holland 
or Uppsala in Sweden, or Gottingen (where I come from) or Tiibingen, 
or Padua or Pisa. Everywhere the history of art is established as an 
academic subject; only in Britain it is not. In Germany, which I know 
best, there have been chairs for 100 years and more, and for fifty 
they have existed at nearly every one of the twenty and more uni- 
versities. So the subject has quite a respectable history, and a history 
not without interest even to those over here who still look at it as 
an alien body. The interest lies, I think, in two facts. One is how 
closely the history of any one subject reflects much more general trends 
of development. The other is simply the variety of existing trends, the 
manifold ways in which one subject can be treated and the manifold 
kinds of results obtained. 

The history of art grew out of the world of wirtu, the world of the 
intelligent and sensitive wealthy amateur. In his purchases of pictures 
and statuary he was advised by the painter, who was supposed to be 
able to distinguish between an original antique and a fake, and an 
original Raphael and the work of a pupil or follower. Hogarth cursed 
this passion for art of the past and the foreign countries. If, on the 
other hand, the virtuoso felt more attached to his own country, and 
as a rule especially his own county, then he might well develop into an 
antiquarian, enthusiastic about the druids or the stained glass of a 
departed abbey. This antiquarianism as well as the painter’s and 
collector’s connoisseurship in individual cases developed into erudi- 
tion on a very high level. You get Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain of 1854 or Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Early Flemish Painters 
of 1853 as examples of advanced connoisseurship, and even earlier 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare as an example of the scholarly amateur pre- 
historic archaeologist and Count Arcisse de Caumont as the scholarly 
amateur medieval archaeologist. Caumont’s Cour d’Antiquités Monu- 
mentales came out in 1838-43. Nor is the type extinct now. In Britain 
at least it is still with us, both as the sound and creative amateur 
scholar in Italian renaissance and baroque or English architecture, 
and as the sound amateur local or regional antiquarian. Some of the 
best work that comes out in this country we owe, in fact, to this 


type; and the work has qualities which the specialist scholar’s work 
tends to lack. It is as a rule presented with elegance, and that is more 
than one can say of much that the Art Bulletin publishes in America 
or that German learned journals used to publish. Also it has often 
more vitality, because it is based on a man’s understanding of litera- 
ture as well as art and, better still, on a man’s experience in some 
field of practical life. On the other hand, the amateur is more likely 
to develop a bee in his bonnet because he has no solid foundation, and 
is likely to venture on wild theories in the absence of sufficient informa- 
tion of what has already been ascertained by others, especially abroad. 

Abroad, certainly, the amateur in the history of art is more of an 
anomaly than here, and understandably so; for once the history of 
art and architecture has become a subject of university teaching and 
research as accepted as botany and bacteriology, the interested young 
amateur will naturally drift into it. The first man whom we can call 
an art historian, and who was Professor of the History of Art, was 
Franz Kugler at the Academy of Art in Berlin. He was appointed in 
1833 and wrote a History of Painting in 1837 and a Handbook of 
the History of Art in 1841-42. At that time Jakob Burckhardt was a 
student of history at Berlin, under Ranke; and with Burckhardt the 
history of art, in our sense, begins. His Cicerone of 1855, it is true, has 
still much of. the connoisseur’s approach, and his famous Civilisation of 
the Renaissance is cultural history enlivened by an exceptional amount 
of data from art. But his less-known History of the Renaissance 
mn Italy, a volume of Kugler’s History of Architecture which came 
out in 1867, is entirely history of art proper: so much so that it is 
to this day the best textbook we possess, a record surely of durability. 

What is it that makes me call it history of art proper? Perhaps I can 
better explain that, if I move one step forward, to the time about 1890, 
Burckhardt’s last years, when in the hands of his pupil and successor, 
Heinrich Wolfflin, the history of art finally discovered itself. Wolfflin 
was not alone in this. His key books date from 1888 to 1899, his Basel 
period, those of August Schmarsow at Leipzig from exactly the same 
time; and the Questions of Style by Alois Riegl of Vienna from 
1893. Questions of style are indeed what these three men and Burckhardt 
were concerned with, although such basic divisions of style as classic 
and romantic, or Greek and Gothic, had been felt and evén analysed 
by the German romantics, especially Schlegel at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. But even so the innovation of the end of the century 
lies in the direction of the analysis of style, and it was this innovation 
which won its independence for the history of art. 

Let us take Wolfflin, because he has been translated into English and 
is therefore best known here. This is mainly what he teaches. The 
history of art is the history of the human eye, of seeing. Not everything 
can be seen at every period in history. The Greeks see objects in isola- 
tion, the baroque sees things merging into one great ensemble, whether 
it is Bernini’s ensemble of decorative architecture, decorative sculpture, 
and decorative painting or Rembrandt’s ensemble of all figures and 
objects in one unifying clair-obscur. So Wolfflin rigidly restricts the art 
historian’s job to analysis of form and then, on that basis, reaches out to 
categories of style. A style is defined by those formal characteristics 
which all significant works of art of one period have in common. 
Wolfflin is nct closely interested in the individual work nor the indi- 
vidual artist. To know your material is a matter of course: not to be 
taken in by imitation goes without saying. The job of the art historian 
as against the connoisseur only starts on a plane above that. 


Contrasting Styles 

Wolfflin chiefly exemplified his thesis from the contrast of renaissance 
and baroque, Riegl from that of late antiquity and early Christianity, 
Schmarsow’s forte was the analysis of architecture in formal terms. 
It led him to discover that space is the distinguishing medium of the 
architect, a discovery not fully acclimatised in this country yet. 

So by the time of the first world war the history of art as a subject 
in its own right and with its own tested methods was established in 
most countries on the continent. But there was one snag in the 


* The first of two talks: the second, by Ellis Waterhouse, will be published next week 
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Wolfflin method, the artificiality of isolating the fermal aspects of a 
picture or a building. A building also serves a purpose and is con- 
ditioned by that. And a picture represents something. Choice of subject 
and treatment of subject are surely component parts of the painting. 
Walfflin deliberately left out all that, understandably so, you may say; 
for to establish his criteria they had to be separated and over stressed, 
just as Roger Fry did here. In 1913 he wrote to Lowes Dickinson, 
“I want to find out what the function of content is. I am developing 
a theory that it is merely directive of form’. What happened in the 
end, I can tell you from experience, is that two ardent students of the 
history of art could go to a museum and debate wildly over, say, a 
medieval relief, and only on the way home realise that neither of them 
remembered what it actually represented. 

So one reaction against the aestheticism of the Wolfflin-Roger Fry 
approach was a new interest in iconography, that is, if you like, 
subjectology. This reaction is for ever connected with the name of 
Aby Warburg, the founder of the Warburg Institute. One of the fore- 
most documents of its approach is the late Fritz Saxl’s and Professor 
Panofsky’s volume on Durer’s ‘ Melancholia’ of 1923. What does this 
mysterious engraving show? What made Diirer do it? How could he 
do it in this form? All these questions call for research into the history 
of astrology, and of the survival of antiquity in medieval Germany. 
Less profoundly but equally successfully iconography was at the same 
time handled in France by Emile Male in his volumes on religious 
art in France from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. 


Uses of Iconographical Research 

The results of iconographical research are always interesting, but 
whether they be of deeper significance depends on how wide or narrow 
the scholar’s approach is. It can be fascinating to read, say, how 
different periods represented death or justice, but we may in the end 
still have only a catalogue of species and sub-species, if the author of 
the book or paper is not aware of the fact that all changes in incono- 
graphy, as all changes in style, are only the signs of far deeper changes 
in Zeitgeist, the spirit of ages. So at the same time as iconographical 
history of art was placed on a pedestal by the Warburg circle at 
Hamburg, Max Dvorak in Vienna established what he called 
Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte, history of art as history of the 
mind. He took the word Geistesgeschichte from the philosopher 
Wilhelm Diltey, who had used the term Geisteswissenschaften since the 
1880s, and Dvorak’s work is indeed closely connected with those philo- 
sopher-historians like Diltey, Max Weber, and Ernest Troeltsch, who 
had used this approach in their epoch-making books on the history of 
philosophy, theology, and economics. Dvorak’s magnum opus, his 
Idealism and Naturalism in Gothic Sculpture and Painting, came out 
during the first world war, and this was followed by his brilliant 
Brueghel and Greco studies of 1920. 

Finally, but, so far, as hardly more than a side-line of Geistesge- 
schichte, a special interest in the social history of art set in in Germany 
just before the Hitler regime started. It took two forms rather parallel 
to the Warburg and Dvorak attitudes: factual research into the history 
of art as a social activity—art criticism, art education, art collecting 
and so on—and a socialist form of Geistesgeschichte in which the Geist 
was replaced by the working of economics. Of the second kind a good 
instance is Dr. Antal’s recent book on Florentine painting of the 
fourteenth century; of the first kind the French have given examples 
for a long time, quite unperturbed by deeper changes in the history 
of art. Henri Focillon in the ’thirties was indeed the first in France to 
take note of the central European developments and liberate French 
medieval scholarship from its archaeo!ogical limitations. Focillon is a 
great influence on the United States, and for that reason alone deserves 
mention in my context. 

For when the history of art as an academic subject at last made an 
appearance in this country—as late as 1931, the date of the foundation 
of the Courtauld Institute of Art in the University of London—it was 
more an outcome of the rapid spreading of the subject in America than 
of its well-tested existence on the continent. The Courtauld Institute 
has established itself firmly as a centre of art-historical training, and 
post-graduate research a little later made the best possible start when 
the Warburg Institute succeeded in extricating itself from the nazis 
and in re-oDening in London as a school of the university. The Warburg 
has already dore much—especially in Professor Wittkower’s publications 
—to elucidate British art and architecture to the British. The Courtauld 
training is of a remarkably high standard, and I can testify that a 
Courtauld ‘ first” in his oral examination has to give proof of a know- 
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ledge more detailed and precise than his opposite number in the 
German universities I have known in my time. On the other hand, 
the Courtauld does not yet seem to have found a new approach to the 
subject, different in principle from those which I have tried to outline 
with German examples. Nor is that perhaps needed at this stage in 
England. My own experience at any rate makes me think so. For my 
own work, you can take it from me, is entirely eclectic, and yet seems 
to meet a demand. A book on the history of art academies, that is 
social history of art, papers on the religious and historical foundations 
of mannerism and baroque in Italy, that is Geistesgeschichte, a treat- 
ment of architectural evolution in terms of space, and so on: nothing 
that had not been done before. And in the same way I would be ready, 
if I had time, to analyse recent work by the dozen or so best art 
historical scholars in England, scholars who have produced, I assure 
you, very much weightier and more valuable work than I, as a general 
practitioner, have ever attempted, and who show that from the point 
of view of the general progress of the history of art as an independent 
academic subject they have not really broken new ground. But is that 
so relevant—at least in England—now? 

For the moment it is perhaps more important, as far as England is 
concerned, simply to see how the history of art is taught: either as 
‘uplift’, or as background and parallel to history and modern lan- 
guages, or as history of art proper, for its own purposes. Uplift is all 
right, as far as it goes. But is it really good enough as the only recogni- 
tion of the history of art in the great institutions of Cambridge and 
Oxford? Art as a background and parallel to history and languages 
should certainly also be recognised; and I not mean here simply 
history of costume, or the means of fortification and siege machinery, 
or portraits of Charles V by Titian, just to show what he looked like. 
I mean the development and character of the art of one nation at one 
period as a parallel to history and literature, so that the eye should 
help to enlighten the mind on matters of style as they apply to drama 
and poetry or even to social history as much as to painting. There 
can be, I think, no two opinions on the value to the student who reads 
French to look at the Cemetery of the Holy Innocents when he concerns 
himself with Francois Villon, or at Poussin when he studies Corneille 
or Descartes, or at Courbet and Manet when he studies Baudelaire. 
I have done that kind of background lecturing for nearly ten years at 
Birkbeck College in the University of London, and my impression 
is that it does help students. 

At Oxford and Cambridge in the future, knowledge of the art and 
architecture of the country or period in which a man specialises might 
well be made part of a tripos, especially the history tripos—in what 
way would, of course, have to be seen—and in addition something might 
be done to encourage for postgraduate theses subjects of some bearing on 
the history of art in its relation to history. These are legitimate subjects. 
They are as helpful to the student as a subject from political history, and 
as exacting; and there are after all—thank God for that—some students 
who are visually gifted and attracted by the visual expression of the 
history of man’s mind. Should Cambridge and Oxford for the moment 
go beyond that and recognise the history of art in its own right? There 
seems to be some feeling that that is sufficiently well looked after by 
the Courtauld and Warburg Institutes in London. Whether these two 
are enough, and whether they provide for all needs (I am inclined myself 
to think they do), it is not for me to discuss.—Third Programme 


Poem 


Yes, each was old enough to know 

In theory, that the dark would pass 

And through the years they would recover: 
That in the accidents of time 

They both would by another’s image 
Replace the only, perfect lover. 


Yet they were young enough to feel 
Unstartled when they never found © 
The consolations Time contrives: 

- And knew that in their hearts and knowledge 
They still were happier than many; 
And only wept for half their lives. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
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Planning without Laughter 


By ROBERT FURNEAUX JORDAN 


AM now faced by a difficulty. In my previous attempts to portray 
this man-made world—virtually our urban scene—I have tried 
only to say something of the ideas and forces that have made it, 
trusting to the listener to apply my generalities to his own corner of 

our chaotic land. But now, as I come to the Modern Movement itself, 
I am trying to deal with something that is physically minute—at its 
best 100 or so buildings at most. It is as if I had to explain some tiny, 
rare insect, while also making it clear that he is sitting on an enormous 
dunghill. That is the status of the best 
work of the Modern Movement. First, 
then, as to the ideas underlying it. 

The man-made world that was our 
inheritance as this century began was, 
I suppose, one of the strangest scenes 
imaginable—or even unimaginable, 
for no novelist of fantasia, no Jonathan 
Swift, or George Orwell, could in 
their wildest moments have conceived 
such a wilderness of squalor, splen- 
dour, and misery. By 1900 this island 
was all ant-like masses of humans and 
their artifacts: enclosed farmlands, 
roads, railways, towns, mines, houses, 
gasometers, workhouses, tramlines. In 
John Betjeman’s new book, First and 
Last Loves, I have just found this: 
‘Architecture means not a house, or 
a single building or a church, or Sir 
Herbert Baker, or the glass at 
Chartres, but your surroundings; not a 
town or a street, but our whole over- 
populated island. It is concerned with 
where we eat, work, sleep, play, con- 
gregate, escape. It is our background ’. 

That is exactly what I have been 
trying to say. I have only been calling 
it ‘man-made world’ instead of 
architecture, because, if all that is 
“architecture ’, then the professional 
architect, as we have known him for a 
century or more, can never cope. If 
all that is ever again to be architecture 
then, as in the great past, behind the 
builder, designer, planner, there must 
stand a whole society. And our 
society is industrial and scientific. 

We cannot run away from that. I 
have already said in these talks that 
the artist, the creator, whether plant- 
ing woods, building roads or cities, or just making mugs, must, willy- 
nilly, be a child of his time. Like the medieval master-mason or modern 
aircraft designer he may be a conformist integrated with his age, or a 
non-comformist with a flaming protest on his lips. Either belong, since 
both recognise that what is, is. It is only the art snob, academician, 
purveyor of sham-Georgian, who belongs nowhere. Only when the 
resources of industrial science are harnessed to civilised rather than 
destructive purposes, only when the creative architect abandons his 
professionalism, only, in fact, when he became a technician, can we once 
again have an ‘ architecture’ in the most historical, most civilised sense 
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-of that word. 


For over fifty years now that has been the inspiration of what we 
call the Modern Movement, It is, or could be, a tremendous inspiia- 
tion. It has that kind of dynamism that has once or twice before in 
this world produced an architecture. It has integrity. It bears the stamp 
of historical truth, and while for some the wind of truth may blow 
cold, it is nevertheless the truth. 


. R. Mackintosh), .. . 


There are two things that modern architecture does not mean. It 
does not. mean merely flat roofs and long windows: that is the 
vulgarisation of it in the chain store and garage world. Nor does it 
mean a merely reluctant acceptance of the machine by the designer; 
that belongs to the ‘arts and crafts’ days, to the founding of all kinds 
of arty guilds and the Design in Industries Association. It was a 
useful phase; but what has to be faced in the next fifty years is the 
creation of a world of architecture through our industrial and laboratory 
system. The universities are already 
linked to industry: the creative artist 
must form a third corner of the tri- 
angle. The School of Architecture at 
Cambridge is a subsidiary of the 
Faculty of Fine Arts; it should have 
the status of the university’s great 
laboratories. 

All that is, as it were, only the 
argument. It was already the argu- 
ment, though only dimly realised, 
fifty-six years ago when Adolf Loos 
proclaimed: ‘The engineers are our 
Hellenes’, and when Lloyd Wright 
issued that Chicago manifesto on ‘ our 
age of steel and steam’. From that 
point, right on to our own frustrated 
efforts, the Modern Movement has 
been a fine scarlet thread twisting 
almost unseen, but also unbroken, 
through the chaos around us. 

In spite of brave manifestos it all 
began in uncertainty. The new creed 
was too strong for nineteenth-century 
stomachs. The Modern Movement, 
after all, was a stepchild of the 
Gothic revival. True, its dreams were 
of a utopian future rather than of a 
utopian past, but Romanticism ran 
thick in its blood. It was no gain to 
the Modern Movement that it should 
be born in the heyday of late Vic- 
torian and Edwardian prosperity, 
when architecture was still so very 
much an affair of charming country 
houses. Morris, as his own contribu- 
tion, had asked Philip Webb to design 
the Red House; how much more inter- 
esting, more effective, if he had built 
a factory for Morris and Co. But that 
just was not the climate of the time: 
which explains perhaps why Dr. Pevsner, in his book on the pioneers, 
has slipped into giving us as examples of the Modern Movement such 
things as the buildings of Norman Shaw, leaded lights, tall bay-windows 
and Flemish plaster work on a City office block, or, in Queen’s Gate, 
Georgian undefiled, with nothing whatever of either a new age or a new 
philsophy. 

It was in France, where ‘ architecture ’ in the conventional sense was 
and still is suffocated by the academicism of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
that French logic, as early as the 1889 Exhibition, could present the 
achievements of the engineer as of architectural significance. The Eiffel 
Tower is too familiar now; but as one looks on the great sickle curves 
of the iron roof of the Halle des Machines, one does feel, as one might 
have felt sixty years earlier of the Clifton suspension bridge, that it 
was this, and not Norman Shaw, that was important. 

However, to seize on the clean honesty of engineering and apply it 
to chairs and glasses was not easy: to do the same things for houses 
was ten times more difficult. In the earlier work of the Modern 


: A emerges as 
almost pure structure and with an engineering air—all square-cut stone, 
glass, and metal’ 
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Movement the toast-racks were nearly always better than the buildings. 
We see this clearly, for instance, in the work of (CoS A. Voysey. 
Genius though he was, he had to work within the overwhelming tradi- 
tion of the English country house with its gables, chimney-stacks, and 
mullions. It was as difficult for the English architect to get this out of 
his system as for.the French architect to get the Grand Manner out of 
his. Voysey’s white roughcast gables and green slated roofs have filtered 
down to become part of a thousand prosperous suburban villas, the sort 
that look on to the golf-links. But to that tradition he did give the 
clean structure, the logic and sound materials of functionalism; all the 
quirks, mouldings, ornament, and Gothic memories had vanished, only 
the structural honesty of Gothic remained. Internally there was great 
austerity, relieved by good plain timber and plaster, clear bright tiles 
and a great freshness and grace in furniture and textiles: fundamentally 
modern rooms. And of the textiles Van de Velde said, ‘It was as 
if spring had come all of a sudden’. And it is no part of the argument 
that that kind of poetry and colour is to be excluded: on the contrary 
it is the counterpart of the metallic 
and crystalline severity of the 
structure. But whereas a Morris 
recom had been pattern all the time, 
with Voysey it was merely a magic 
touch. 

If the pioneers could not escape 
entirely from nineteenth-century 
medievalism, neither could they 
escape current art fashions. Even 
in the flowing grace of Voysey’s 
textile patterns there is a reminder 
that, for the art historian, the 
*nineties stand not for this Modern 
Movement in architecture, but for 
art nouveau. Art nouveau, that fin 
de siecle anarchy that filled the 
vacuum when historical styles had 
gone: those flowing and sinuous 
curves through which Bloomsbury 
or Bohemia were determined to 
express themselves. For some of us 
art nouveau is a childhood memory 
of beaten copper, of hearts cut in 
chairbacks, of The Yellow Book or 
a lovely Beardsley drawing. But in 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany it 
was thought that it would now be 
possible, as Van de Velde said, ‘ To 
express by means of pure structure 
. . . Joy, lassitude, protection, etc.’. 
This extremity of nonsense was 
disciplined in the remarkable work 
of Charles Rennie Mackintosh. If 
we think of Voysey as struggling 
to be rational while still in the net 
of the country-house tradition, then we may think of Mackintosh as 
doing the same while in the net of art nouveau. His famous Cranston 
Tea Room in Glasgow, in 1897, is well sugared with swirling lines, 
sunflowers, and Beardsley ladies; but his Art School building of 1899 
emerges as almost pure structure and with an engineering air, all square- 
cut stone and plate-glass and metal, only the twists and elongated 
curves of the ironwork a tribute to fashion. 

These pioneers really had rid themselves of the Ruskinian disease 
that architecture was ornament; they really had felt the engineers to 
be the master-spirits. But it was not until the years between the wars 
that the argument was crystallised and stated in its fullness, that modern 
architecture must be not a style but a belief: the belief that science, 
industry, research could, through the creation of a better man-made 
world, create a better life. Over the work of Lethaby, Voysey, Mackin- 
tosh there had, it is true, hung an air of functional cleanliness; but one 
must also admit that it was sometimes an architecture with a kind of 
engineering slickness, almost that the motifs of engineering were being 
made into a new style. But that all the spaces, the day lighting, levels, 
materials, equipment of a building should be schemed around the habits 
and needs of people, that absolutely basic structural and plan forms, 
not just style and decér, should be changed radically so as to be the 
new functionalism, that was the moment when the thing crystallised. 
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A real conflict, social and political, became inevitable. Arguments that 
applied to buildings could also be applied, it was only too obvious, 
to the form and siting of whole cities. In that world of the *twenties 
town-planning, if it meant anything at all, meant either garden cities 
or formal civic lay-out; but now, between architecture and town-plan- 
ning the barriers were down. If applied only to single buildings, the 
whole argument lost more than half its point. The moment the architect, 
for the first time since the Renaissance, concerned himself with people 


_ instead of patrons, then his responsibility went wide into all corners 


of the man-made world. As he passed from country houses to housing, 
and from houses to cities, clearly once again, Morris’ socialism had to 
come creeping back into art; and we can foresee the towa-planning 
legislation of our own time. 

It was Le Corbusier who, thirty years ago, in his book, Vers Une 
Architecture, placed the clean precision of the Parthenon Doric side 
by side with the clean precision of an ocean liner. In the English 
schools of architecture, with their Ecole des Beaux Arts curricu'um 
and Stockholm Town Hall fashions, 
that was a healthy bombshell. And 
yet, really, it was not so very much 
more than Loos’ or Lloyd Wright’s 
belief that machines were beautiful. 
More important was Le Corbusier’s 
book, La Ville Radieuse. In his city 
of towers, turned to the sun and 
spaced in wooded parks, he did 
show us, whatever the detailed 
arguments about it may be, that not 
only could cities no longer be 
allowed just to grow, but that like 
any other artifacts they must be 
handed to the artist. 

As a new generation replaced the 
pioneers, and the argument crystal- 
lised, a new statement was needed. 
That argument, as I have tried to 
give it in these talks, was stated 
in England in the *twenties by the 
Modern Architectural Research 
Society—known as Mars, a group 
of young men such as Maxwell 
Fry, Wells Coates, Morton Shand, 
and others. But now it is the "fifties, 
and perhaps the time has come for 
another statement, but first, for a 
moment, I turn back to the wider 
picture, from my little insect called 
the Modern Movement to the great 
dunghill where he sits. 

Other strands in English life 
ae were bound to reveal themselves in 
the visual world: socialism, philan- 
; thropy, and all kinds of fruit from 
the tree of romantic liberalism. Long ago, back in the days of Octavia 
Hill, the Peabody Trust, and even in Robert Owen’s experiments at 
Lanark, a thought had been born: the toiling masses might be housed 
rather than hovelled. But only in this century did the strands come to- 
gether, Quakers, Fabians, and the rest, to found the garden cities. They 
gave them a romantic village pattern of gabled cottages and little 
gardens. It was an honest failure, for the houses always had to be lived 
in by a class one degree richer than those for whom they were intended. 
Two major results, however, still dominate the scene: firstly, public 
responsibility for housing; secondly, the pattern, vulgarised and de- 
graded, that became the jerry-builder’s motif. 3s, 

Then, between the wars, came the torrent, a torrent second only to 
the railway age. Coal had concentrated industry, electricity dispersed 
it, and it went where it liked. The new arterial roads and the long 
tentacles of London Transport traced out with precision the land to 
be invaded. I have said that to the edge of the bypass country London 
was mainly Victorian; but now, beyond that, right into Buckingham- 
shire on the north of Sussex to the south, it is all ‘us’. It was we who 
allowed this second triumph of the Philistine: less sooty than his 
Victorian predecessor, more slimy. 

In the end, therefore, the planner had to be brought back into history 
again; he was part of the Zeitgeist. Since it was this architecturai 
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climate, political forces, sheer humanity and shame that brought him 
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into being, he was mainly an English product. It may have been 150 
years too late, but at least this was our own contribution to the Modern 


_ Movement. Once, long ago, the planner had served the baroque prince, 


now he had to serve an industrialised society: to get garden-city whimsy 
and civic grandeur out of his blood. Product of architectural thinking 
and social conscience he had emerged, rather casually, from our pre- 
war architectural schools. What he set out to do and might have done 
was tremendous. What, in fact, he has been allowed to do is so tragi- 
cally little that its impact upon the visual scene has been almost nil. 
Almost: for here and there something has happened. There are such im- 
portant but unspectacular things as the schools in a progressive county 
like Hertfordshire, products of science rather than of archaic building 
methods and yet, or rather therefore, full of colour and poetry. Here 
and there are the odd corners of blitzed towns such as Coventry and 
Plymouth, one or two fine factories, and one or two housing schemes. 
The South Bank seemed only a display of clever architectural toys but 
was good planning; it showed the insect stirring his coloured wings on 
the great dunghill. But above all these is the great might-have-been, the 
acres of paper, projects for this and that, strangled, abandoned, post- 
poned, cut: all piling up in a thousand plan stores. The achievement 


-has been legal, administrative, sociological, rather than architectural, 


which may partly explain why the planner is a popularly maligned 
figure, why the public thinks of him as a man without laughter. I do not 
mean for one moment that we want the grand manner of the eighteenth 
century. The greatest piece of planning we ever had was not Wren’s 
abortive scheme for grandiose boulevards, but his three-dimensional 
one for floating city steeples like white galleons above the little brown 
houses. If we are allowed, we can do something as good. Town-plan- 
ning is architecture—which means that its technical and social problems 
are soluble only when exploited for the sake of the whole. 

We now have a framework of town-planning legislation that is the 
admiration of almost every country in the world, except this. The 
great London County Council scheme—the filling in, as it were, of 
Patrick Abercrombie’s sketch of séven years ago—will be administrative 
history, a miracle wrought by the first generation of anonymous archi- 
tectural technicians. City after city has scientifically surveyed its prob- 
lems and stated its proposals. And I believe that the basic idea of the 
new towns, as conceived in the first days of peace, was correct and 
noble. In fact, our post-war planning, on paper, has something of the 
volume and weight of the railway age, but is order instead of anarchy. 

But somehow all that starry-eyed idealism and enthusiasm has been 
allowed to go sour. A pity, for it was realistic as well as starry-eyed. 
What is wrong? Are there too many business tycoons on new town 
corporations? Why are the most imaginative things always axed first? 
Are socially earnest types, the Puritan conscience that in an earlier 
generation made the garden cities, driving the artist into other spheres? 
Is there too much common sense and rationalism and not enough fire, 
or is it that the central government has just lost interest. There are 
signs that some of the new towns, as they emerge from their seas of 
mud, may be just super housing-estates, pre-war sprawls with some 
modernistic detail to rub in the irony of it. 

Again, is the London County Council going to give its brilliant 
planners a chance? As I study the intricacies of the great new plan, 
I can see no evidence that the thousands of sites that are to be acquired 
in the years to come are chosen otherwise than for expediency, definitely 
not from a town-planning point of view. They are just not big enough 
for great town-planning principles to be practised. There will be hous- 
ing here, high blocks somewhere else; all right, both are needed, but 
they must be related as were Wren’s steeples to the little houses. On 
a site a mile long the great dwelling towers, with a Le Corbusier ances- 
try, could be at quarter-mile intervals, since only then are they humanly 
feasible; while between them would be, as it were, a lovely carpet of 
grass, trees, lakes, schools, cottages, shops, and quiet roads. This kind 
of planning with its constant interplay of high and low building, being 
varied and flexible, provides architectural answers to all the social 
problems; and we can do it, if we are allowed. Time, money, technique, 
space—it demands nothing that the London County Council plan does 


not concede already, except adequate sites. A new London planned in 


little bits will not be a new London: it will be little bits. 

The planner having come back into history, planning is now part of 
the Modern Movement in architecture, sharing its dynamic and its 
philosophy. And since planning must be a function of large govern- 
mental bodies, the planner, like the medieval architect, must now 
achieve his destiny as anonymous technician. I said that it was time 
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for architecture to make some new statement as in the ‘twenties and 
the nineties, but I wonder. We know it all. We know that when the 
forces of the nation are directed to life and happiness that the tech- 
nicians and artists, with all their imperfections, are waiting. 

What kind of an age is this? It is easy, but too simple, to explain 
it all in terms of ‘ guns or houses’; tco simple to point out that other 
cities—Brest, Le Havre, Marseilles, Milan, Stalingrad—are being re- 
built in a big way; too simple to say that rebuilding Southampton would 
cost less than the Monte Bello explosion. All that is, of course, part of 
the explanation. But just because it is part, it poses a question. Is 
our docile submission to this stranglehold a disease or a symptom? 
Would our society, freed from it, be more intelligent than at any other 


_ time in the past 100 years? Would it build the new world that is 


within reach or abandon itself even more avidly to commercial and 
transatlantic vulgarity? If this ceased to be an age of frustration 
would it, instead, be an age of achievement? I do not know, and so 
instead of my manifesto for young architects, I end with something 
that H. G. Wells wrote forty years ago in The New Machiavelli: ‘ We 
do go on, we do get on. But when one thinks that people are living 
and dying now, quarrelling and sulking, misled and misunderstanding, 
vaguely fearful, condemning and thwarting one another in the close 
darkness of those narrow cults—oh God! One wants a gale out of 
heaven, one wants a great wind from the sea! "—Third Programme 


The Conflict of Powers 


(continued from page 708) 


Britain to join the Community. Anyhow, some meeting will have to 
take place, if only to convince the German people that western pacts 
are not concluded in order to prevent their reunion. 

If Russia really wants German reunion—provided it does not 
endanger her security—there may be a way out. In the eastern zone, 
sovietisation has lately gone so far that its integration with the western 
zones would be an extremely delicate undertaking. It probably would 
keep a united Germany busy for quite a long time, and make it difficult 
for her to be used for aggressive purposes. This integration would be 
even more difficult were western Germany to remain a member of the 
several western-pact organisations. This Germany could hardly be 
aggressive; the mere fact that western German forces were mixed up 
with the European Defence Community would make aggression impes- 
sible. Neither the French nor the other members of the Defence Com- 
munity would risk the lives of their soldiers in a German aggressive 
adventure. But the sovietisation of eastern Germany may have gone so 
far that, for the time being, her direct integration with the rest of 
Germany may be almost impracticable. Two separate German states, 
bound to each other by leose agreements and enjoying a joint sover- 
eignty, might have to be established. There are some precedents fer 
such a complicated solution. Both “Prussia and Austria were members 
of the Germanic Confederation, but neither the Italian and Hungarian 
parts of Austria nor the eastern parts of Prussia were included in it. 
The members of the confederation were bound to defend each other’s 
territory, but when Austria’s Italian provinces were invaded by French 
and Piedmontese armies the other members did not feel compelled to 
come to the rescue. 

There might thus be a united Germany with its western half a 
member of west European pacts and an eastern half outside them. It 
would be a complex, unstable, and temporary solution. But the longer 
partition endures the more the two Germanys will fall apart. In 
another twenty years the face of the eastern zone will be quite unlike 
that of the west, and reintegration or even co-ordination with the 
western zones will meet almost insuperable difficulties. And there is 
one even more urgent problem: Berlin. The insouciance of American 
military men in not securing access to Berlin—now openly acknowledged 
by President Truman—has made of Berlin a kind of beleaguered city, 
whose approaches can be cut any day and be reopened only under 
military pressure, which may lead to very grave implications. Quite 
possibly, western pacts may at present not bring German reunion. In 
that case Europe may very well become like ancient Gaul, divided in 
three parts: coastal Europe looking to Great Britain, Schuman Europe, 
and Soviet Europe, which would not be a very happy arrangement and 
could hardly be a permanent state of affairs. No solution, however, is 
satisfactory which is not acceptable to the majority of the German 
people.—T hird Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 22-28 


Wednesday, October 22 


Governor-General of the Sudan authorised 
to bring draft constitution into force 


Text published of Persian Note breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the United 
Kingdom 


Government allows B.B.C. to set up two 
more television stations for the Coronation 


Thursday, October 23 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons about explosion of British atomic 
weapon in Australia 


A senior chief of the Kikuyu tribe is 
murdered in Kenya 


Commons debate Government’s policy for 
iron/and steel industry 


Parliamentary Labour Party carries resolu- 
tion calling for an end to all group 
organisations within the Party other than 
those officially recognised 


Friday, October 24 


French Minister of Defence states that 
recent rebel successes in Indo-China are 
of no great strategic importance 


An official spokesman in Kenya states that 
the Government js still concerned about 
the situation in the Kikuyu reserves 


Saturday, October 25 


French High Commissioner in Germany 
and Federal German Chancellor discuss 
postponement of elections in the Saar 


Shah of Persia signs Bill to dissolve the 
Senate 


Fierce fighting continues on central front 
in Korea 


Sunday, October 26 


More suspects rounded up by police in 
Kenya 


Poland holds first general election since 1947 


United Nations Sunday celebrated through- 
out Great Britain 


Monday, October 27 


A marked decline in communist attacks in 
Malaya in the past few months is 
officially reported 


U.S. Presidential election campaign enters 
last full week 


Bill to repeal state management of public 


houses in new towns receives third read-. 


ing in the House of Lords 


Tuesday, October 28 


Prime Minister makes statement about 
television and the Coronation 


Governor of Kenya announces programme 
of social and economic reforms 


Restrictions on household fuel eased 
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Egyptians carrying a ; 
which was held in Cati 
‘ 


Africans, suspected of being connected with the recent 
Mau Mau disorders in Kenya, being taken by truck out of 
Nairobi for questioning last week, Right: Chief Nderi, a 
senior chief of the Kikuyu tribe, who was murdered by the 
crowd when he attempted to break up a meeting of the 
Mau Mau Secret Society in the Nyeri district, north of - 

Nairobi, on October 22 


Major-General C. F. | 
of the S3rd (Welsh) — 
memorial at Hertogen! 
the division who were 

tov 


, 


A yiew of the new hydro-electric power station on the Rhone at Donzéré-Mondragon (one 
of the biggest in Europe) which was opened by President Auriol on October 25. It is part 
of a plan to harness the water-power of the Rhéne at twenty points between the Swiss 

frontier and the Mediterranean ~ 


Right; the British-Friesian ‘ Terling Judy 74th’ which was judged the supreme champion 
of the Dairy Show at Olympia last week ; 
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of General Neguib during a military parade 
ictober 23 to celebrate the first three months of 
aew regime in Egypt 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, accompanied by the Sultan of Brunei, 
being carried in the state litter through the streets of the town when 
she visited North Borneo last week. The Duchess and ther son are now 
in Hong Kong on the last stage of their tour of south-east Asia 


William Morris Hughes, the Australian 
elder statesman, who died on October 27, 
aged eighty-eight. An emigrant from Britain, 
he was elected to the first Federal Parliament 
in 1901, became Prime Minister in 1915, 
and remained in office until 1923. At the 
outbreak of the second world war he was An artist’s drawing of the stadium which is to be built in Melbourne for 
appointed Minister for Industry and, later, the Olympic Games of 1956. The design is by Frank Heath 
Minister for the Navy 


“nan, former. commander 
y Division, unveiling a 
‘Yolland, to the men of 
when they liberated the 
944 


Lithuanian dancers taking part in the International Dance Festival Five sixteenth-century German suits of armour which are included in a 
organised on October 23 by the United Nations Student Association purchase (consisting of fifty-two pieces) made for the Tower of London 
at the Royal Albert Hall, London from the collection of the late William Randolph Hearst 
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The Prisoner 


By SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE 


HERE was no European doctor in the Southern Gilberts 

District, when Olivia and I and our three children went to live 

there. But in March 1919, we did manage to get a message 

through to the medical officer up north that Olivia was expectng 
another baby in August, and he promised to be with us at Beru in 
comfortable time for the event. We liked that all the better because the 
whole island was crying out for a week or two of his attention. In 
particular, there was the worrying case of Obadaia, a prisoner in the 
local gaol. 


A Craggy Hercules 

Obadaia was a craggy Hercules of a man much taller and darker- 
skinned than most of his race, a well-known wrestler, and immensely 
fit-looking. He had stabbed another villager through the arm for paying 
undue attention to his wife. She, a good deal younger than himself, was 
innocent of offence and lived quietly with his mother while he was 
serving his sentence. But mortal jealousy gnawed him. He was sullenly 
idle and said he had frightful pains inside him. I thought it was sham- 
ming, but I was not a doctor and, in the end, it had me really anxious. 
The solution of his problem and mine got itself strangely tangled 
with the birth of June Angela, our youngest daughter. 

Olivia kept very well until late in June. What hit her then, I cannot 
guess, but she came back from a sunset walk one day saying she was 
giddy and thought she had a bit of a temperature. The thermometer said 
rather more than a bit over 104 degrees. Both of us guessed that, if the 
fever stayed up there for long, there might be a premature birth. All 
we could think of doing towards midnight, when aspirin had proved 
useless, was to get a few things ready at once against any event. If, from 
that time on, I felt any fortitude at all, it was only because hers sufficed 
for both of us. 

The main thing was to sterilise everything likely to be used, including 
water. It was the water that brought Obadaia into the picture, because 


I had to get watches of prisoners posted by the kitchen stove to keep: 


gallons of it continually boiling. I admit here that the use of prisoners 
for domestic purposes was strictly forbidden, but I did not happen to 
be thinking much of rules and regulations at the time. Neither did 


Obadaia when I went to the gaol and explained the idea. ‘ Men-o-o! ’. 


he shouted, taking the lead at once, ‘ We are asked to save Missis and 
her baby . . . we prisoners . . . we bad men. How great is this thing we 
are given to do! Let us make a plan at once’. And there in the big 
dark prison house, eagerly crowding around a hurricane lamp, they 
resolved themselves into an organising committee. 

Obadaia was in charge of the first watch. Before I left him in the 
kitchen, he whispered, ‘ Sir, is Missis asleep? ’ I told him she was, but 
burning and muttering and very restless. He turned back to the stove 
without commeat and I hurried off, for there was a big job of reading 
to get through. I had to make sure I knew everything my textbook said 
about the way babies were normally born. My little experience of 
obstetrics in the villages so far had been confined to abnormal cases. I 
dared not think of those. 

As I settled to my reading in the sitting-room, Olivia’s fevered 
mutterings came to me brokenly across the hissing, clicking whisper of 
the trade wind through the palms outside. In the night, when the 
cheerful rumours of life going forward are stilled, anxious ears are not 
easily stopped to noises that come so lonely out of the dark. But, 
one by one, the book began to soothe the fears of my ignorance. 
The lucidity of it absorbed me so wholly at last, it was only when I 
stopped reading that a change in the night’s voices struck me. The wind 
still hissed and clicked in the palms, but Olivia muttered no more. She 
seemed to be humming instead, on a deep quiet note. There was such 
contentment in the sound, it did not alarm me, despite its strangeness. 
I went into her room. 

But it was not Olivia. The humming came from nowhere and every- 
where. Wherever I groped, it was around my ears like a vibrant mist 
hung on the darkness. And then, I stumbled on Obadaia sitting on the 
floor, just inside the veranda doorway. He explained. His heart had been 


heavy when I had told him Missis was not sleeping well, so he had 
come along to sing to her the way his grandmother had taught him. 
There were no special words to his song, only a trick of making what 
he called a ghost voice that floated over sick people and comforted them. 
Olivia would sleep without evil dreams until daylight, he said, if I 
would let him go on. 

I brought in a hurricane lamp and looked him over. He had com- 
plained of a stomach-ache only the morning before. If it had been 
genuine, he ought to go and get some rest now, I told him. His heavy 
face was lit by a sudden smile: ‘ Listen! ’ he replied, ‘How the trees 
are crying in the wind! Yesterday, an ill wind blew through my heart 
and it also cried . . . ’ So he sat on in the dark crooning his strange 
lullaby while the kitchen watch was changed, and I pored over my book 
again, and Olivia slept her dreamless sleep till break of day. 

But dawn brought her no fall of temperature. The kitchen watch 
went on. I sent Obadaia off to get some rest. He begged leave to lie 
under the trees near the house, if the law allowed it. The law did not, 
but I did. I saw nothing more of him until eight o’clock that night. 
When he returned, I took him at once to Olivia, who had been asleep 
for half an hour, but twitching and flinging all the time. Three or four 
minutes after he began to croon to her, she turned on her side and 
was engulfed in peace. She stayed so until near eleven o’clock, when 
Obadaia whispered, ‘I think it will not be long now. It is expedient to 
make all things ready’, and went back to the kitchen. I followed 
mechanically, somehow sure that he was right, and so indeed it fell 
out. June Angela arrived four hours later, lobster-pink, 1,000,000 years 
old, almost without finger-nails, and weighing three and a quarter 
pounds. There were no complications for mother or baby, either then or 
later. s 

For the next few weeks, there was nothing but sunshine from 
Obadaia. We were building a sea-wall of coral blocks at the time, which 
made heavier chores than usual for the prisoners, but he did the work 
of any other four of them together. I thought it was his way of showing 
regret for past malingering, until I learned better. 

I went out to the sea-wall workers one day to say something to him 
—TI forget what about. He was not among them. They said he had 
gone to lie down in a clump of saltbush near by, being tired. I found him 
sitting alone there, clasping his stomach and gasping. When a man 
wants to swing the lead, he does not go off and hide himself to do so. 
I had him carried to the house. The doctor, who arrived a few days 
later, found he had advanced chronic appendix trouble and operated at 
once. He never had been shamming. The only lie he had ever told me 
was when he had led me to believe he was a malingerer, so that I might 
let him go on crooning to Olivia. 

When I went to see him at the island dressing station, his young wife 
was by him, holding his hand. I told her in front of him how much he 
had helped Olivia and how we had all misjudged him before that. 
But, instead of smiling, she hung her head and whispered, ‘ Ti maama 
(We are ashamed!) ’. Then, looking at Obadaia, ‘ You must tell him’, 
she said. ‘ Still your heart woman ’, he pleaded, ‘ and I will tell Missis 
when I am strong again’. ‘You will tell him now’, she insisted, 
“because of your love and honour for Missis ’. 


A Moral for the Moral-Minded 

He yielded to that, clinging tight to her hand. ‘ Sir, you remember? 
I slept under the trees at daybreak, after I had first sung to Missis. 
And, when it was noon, I awoke; and everyone was busy eating. An 
evil thought came to me then. I said in my heart, “ Perhaps that 
woman, my wife, is not faithful to me there in our village. I will go 
search in her eyes. If I see lies there, I will kill her”. So I crept 
away, and no man saw me. I came up to my mother’s house from 
among the trees. I went in. I said to my mother, “ Let down the screens 
of the house and leave me alone with my wife”. She left us alone. I 
looked into this woman’s eyes. There were no lies in them. I stayed 
with her until the evening. The tale is done’. . 

“The tale is not done’, said his wife drearily, staring at the floor. 
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He groaned: ‘Woman, is it not enough? Will you have me locked up 
in the calaboose for ever?’ ‘ Peace’, she murmured, ‘I also shall be 
locked up, for I sinned with you’. He sighed hopelessly and went on: 
“So I returned when it was dark and sang to Missis again. When that 
was done, I lied to the warder on duty. I told him that the white man 
had ordered me to sleep near at hand, on the side veranda. He said, 
“ Aia”. I went to the side veranda; but, when everyone was waiting 
for news of Missis, I crept away again. I went back to this woman, 
my wife, and we lay again until the morning. . . . I have greatly 
sinned,’ he added ‘after a long pause, ‘ yet since that time, I have 
had no more evil thoughts and I have worked with a glad heart, because 
I know this woman is true to me’. 

The moral of this disastrous story for the moral-minded is, of course, 
that a district officer shou'd never, never accept personal favours from 
prisoners. It subverts all reasonable discipline. But what interested me 
most at the time was the moral courage of Obadaia and his wife, and 
its inspiration. ‘Tell me your thought’, I said to the young woman. 
“Did your husband sin most against the government, or against me, or 
against Missis? ’ 
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assured me solemnly, ‘it woild have been a thing for secret laughter 
between us. .. .’ She made it admirably plain; to hell with the law 
and its minions; his sin had been a personal sin against Olivia, using 
her illness as a stalking-horse for prison-breaking and illicit love-making 
with herself. ‘And how many months in prison do you expect to get 
for your part in the crime?’ I asked her. ‘I thought perhaps a year, 
for I said to him, “ Come back to me again tonight, or I shall die”, 
and he came back, and I was not ashamed until he left me alone again ’. 
She bowed her pretty head over Obadaia’s on the pillow and they 
sobbed aloud together. ) 

The abundantly clear point in all this welter of facts and emotions 
was that, hut for being the husband of the object of their devotion, I 
should never have been burdened with their confession. My only moral 
obligation in the circumstances was to pass it on to Olivia, which I 
did. She, in turn, very rightly decided that she had no licence to pass 
it back to me as district officer. So nothing about it ever reached the 
official plane. As for Obadaia, what with his good conduct marks and 
all, his sentence ran out while he was still convalescent. Or, rather, 
Olivia saw to it that he was kept on the convalescent list until his 


“If he had sinned only against the government and you’, she 


sentence ran out.—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


An Un-English Activity? 

Sir,—Professor Pevsner’s interesting talk 
ignores a fundamental point: the older univer- 
sities’ indifference to art has a chilling effect on 
the whole of art education in England. 

Art has made great strides in general education 
during this half century, but it will not receive 
full recognition until art studies are considered 
a worthy part of the equipment of a university 
entrant. It is to be hoped that the older uni- 
versities will find a way of making art history 
an essential part of their activities. Such a 
stimulant would eventually have an invigorating 
effect on the visual arts and increase art patron- 
age. . 

The Courtauld Institute is not enough. Britain 
could do with a few art scholars of sufficient 
calibre fo fill such posts as the Slade Professor- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Yours, etc., 


Warwick H. C. DEYKIN 


Past Against Future in Malaya 

Sir.—In THE -LISTENER of October 23 Mr. 
W. S. Cormack states that he is ‘an implacable 
opponent of communism’ because, among other 
things, of its ‘claim that the end justifies the 
means ’. 

Was Mr. Cormack, one wonders, a supporter 
of the recent war. against nazi Germany, or the 
strategic bombing policy adopted by the allies 
in the course of that war? If he was, will he 
tell us how such support differs in principle from 
the view that the end justifies the means? 

But perhaps Mr. Cormack intended to attribute 
to communists the view that the end justifies any 
means. If so, will he be good enough to tell us 
when and where communists have made any 
such claim?—Yours, etc., : 

Edinburgh D. M. MacKINNOoN 


Pounds, Shillings, and People 
Sir,—Mr. Heller, in-his letter printed in THE 
LISTENER of October 23, is no doubt quite 
correct in pointing out that job evaluation, has 
no necessary connection with time and motion 
study, and may not therefore be tainted with 
the stigma which the misuse of the better-known 


technique has caused. We need to note that job 
evaluation is not yet very widely practised in 
this country and few groups have found it 
necessary to have an attitude towards it. 

In his effort to refute Mr. Fienburgh, how- 
ever, your correspondent seems to be claiming 
for job evaluation a greater objectivity than the 
subject will bear. ‘Job evaluation is the process 
of determining . . . the worth of one job in 
relation to another’ (B.I.M. Guide 1951). It 
necessarily accepts certain basic assumptions and 
existing wages structures. What needs constantly 


. to be borne in mind is that, in the last analysis, 


the system is made up of subjective judgments. 
Someone has to decide how much skill, what 
hazards, what degree of responsibility, etc., is 
contained in a given job. And this decision is a 


‘subjective judgment made’ by a person with 


attitudes and existing value scales, conditioned 
by a given industrial environment. Even the 
argument of the formation of assessment com- 
mittees does not remove this objection; com- 
mittees are always dominated by experts, and 
the more technical they are the more they are 
dominated. Add to this that the rating assess- 
ment arrived at is subject to market considera- 
tions (how would the skill of a cotton weaver 
compare with that of a capstan operator today 
and of the same pair eighteen months ago?) and 
it will be seen that the claim to be objective is 
no better than, if as good as, the two techniques 
from which Mr. Heller is anxious to disassociate 
himself. Job evaluation is a more rational 
approach to comparative wage determination 
than the methods operating in modern industry 
but Mr. Fienburgh’s warning that it demands 
acceptance of the expert should still be heeded. 
Yours, etc., 


Manchester THOMAS B. Warp 


“A Correct Compassion’ 

Sir,—Your reviewer, Richard Church, writing 
in THE LISTENER of October 9, is quite right 
in his criticism of James Kirkup’s lines: 

. . . The summer and the spring are done, the 

autumn dumb 

With death... 

The repetition of the vowel sound in the 
words ‘ done’ and ‘ dumb’ is not only displeas- 
ing to the ear but definitely breaks a technical 


law. Assonance is a technical device which helps 
to put melody into poetry; but the preceding 
consonant-sounds must be different. One must 
use either complete rhymes like ‘done’ and 
‘spun’, or assonance rhymes like ‘done’ and 
‘love’, ‘dumb’ and ‘love’, ‘done’ and 
‘numb’, with, if one likes, an extension in 
syllables like ‘done’ and ‘ govern’. 

But James Kirkup is not alone in his little 
mishap. THE LISTENER itself recently published 
a strange poem by Robert Conquest, which 
began with the line: 


Through flowers fat after so much flattery, 


where the effective alliteration in ‘f’ does not 
obliterate the dissonance of ‘ fat’ and ‘ flat’. 

For frequent effective use of assonance I 
would refer your readers to Edmund Blunden’s 
early poems, which are full of melodious vowel 
devices, particularly in the short ‘i’, such as: 

Her words were sharp as knives or pins: 

The miller stood as carved in stone, 
where ‘ pins’ and ‘ miller’ strike the ear delight- 
fully. ; 

A new poet, Phoebe Hesketh, writes the 
captivating line: 

On shy-sown daisies graze, 


but which may have been prompted by Austin 
Clarke’s ‘ watéry hazes of the hazel’, in a very 
odd but magical lyric of his. And here I seem 
to hawe contradicted myself, because ‘ hazes’ 
and ‘hazel’ begin with the same consonant. 
But I have not contradicted myself, for in this 
example we have a repetition of exactly the same 
sound (though with an additional syllable), and 
a poet may repeat the same sound (generally a 
complete word) as often as he likes. James 
Kirkup’s ‘done’ and ‘dumb’ are not exactly 
the same sounds, and the assonance could only 
have been saved by one of the words, beginning 
with a different consonant, for instance ‘numb’ 
in the place of ‘dumb’. 

Moreover, in the line from Rilke, which James 
Kirkup quotes in self-defence, the words Stabe 
and gdbe are exact rhymes, and so have nothing 
to do with the question. And Der Sommer 
summt also has nothing to do with it, for the 
pronunciation is Der zommer zoommt, two 
different vowel sounds. 


St. Albans HERBERT PALMER 
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The Shrine of St. Peter 
- Sir,—Professor J. M. C. Toynbee writes that 
I have attributed to her and to Mr. Ward Perkins 
some dogmatic opinions, which they did not 
express. I am sorry if this was so but, if I 
misrepresented their words, I think I did not 
badly misrepresent their views. If Mr. Ward 
Perkins had attachéd any importance to the large 
army of scholars who are not convinced by the 
evidence of Peter’s visit to Rome, he would 
surely have referred to them. For if Peter never 
went to Rome, all discussion as to where he was 
buried in Rome is otiose. : 

Professor Toynbee says that she does not argue 
that the authenticity of the documents she quotes 
has never been questioned but repeats that ‘all 
reputable scholars accept them as genuine and 
reliable sources of information’. What is a reli- 
able source of information, whose authenticity 
has been questioned? That is as hard a riddle 
as ‘ What is a reputable scholar? ’ The most one 
can say, surely, is that, whether or not they 
were written by the authors to whom they are 
ascribed (in the case of the epistles of Ignatius, 
Clement and Peter and the last chapter of St. 
John’s gospel, this ascription has been widely 
disputed) these documents are ancient and inter- 
esting. g 

That does not take us very far. Of the Ignatian 


. letters there are three distinct versions and the 


evidence of drastic, not-so-early-Christian edit- 
ing is irrefutable. It is true that Professor Toyn- 
ee’s text appears in two versions but it will 
not bear the meaning she forces on it. She 
ignores the special literary idiom of Ignatius 
or his editor. We must compare her text of which 


* 


themselves better if their planting is left 
until March or April, but all the decidu- 


[ )iensre trees and shrubs establish 
ous trees and ‘shrubs, roses, climbers, and fruit 


. trees are all the better for autumn planting. We 


always consider October and November to be 
the best months. At this time of the year the 
soil is still warm, and they have a chance to settle 
in their new surroundings and begin to make 
root before the worst of the winter weather sets 
in, and as soon as we get the spring sunshine 
they are ready to start into new growth. 

I am quite certain that, far too often, there is 
not enough time and care given to planting 
things in the garden, and there are far more 
losses of plants, trees, and shrubs than there 
need be, due to faulty planting. It is not a matter 
of just making a hole and putting the roots in; 
if we buy half-a-dozen rose trees or a few shrubs 
we want to see them grow, and enjoy the plea- 
sure of looking at them for years to come. We 
must be prepared to give them a good chance 
and a fair start or we cannot expect them to 
grow and flower. As it is now planting time, I 
think it will be well worth our while to discuss 
some of the main principles of planting. 

When we dig up a plant from the garden, or, 
for that matter, if the nurseryman from whom 
we are buying our plant does, it is impossible 
to do it without disturbing the roots and it is 
bound to be a shock to the plant. It is up to 
us to see that we reduce that shock to a mini- 
mum, and there are a‘number of ways in which 


we can. Whether it be a plant or shrub it must 


be lifted from the soil with as little damage or 
disturbance to the roots as possible. The spade 
or fork, and preferably the fork, must be put in 
as far away from the stem as possible, work well 
round the plant before you begin to lift, and 
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I give here Dr. Shaw Kerr’s version, ‘ Not as 
Peter and Paul do I give you orders. They were 
apostles, I am a convict’, with a similar passage 
from Ignatius’ epistle to the Trallians: ‘I did 
not consider myself qualified to give you orders 


as an apostle, being a convict’. In both we find 


the same note of rather unreal self-depreciation 
(after all St. Paul, too, was a convict). He is 
abasing himself in a general way; it cannot be 
inferred that Peter lived in Rome and exercised 
apostolic authority there just because Ignatius 
disclaims such authority. 

Mr. de-Ste. Croix is surely justified in calling 
the early Christian centuries ‘ credulous and un- 
critical’, if one has in mind the second-century 


Clementine romances, the Acts of Peter, and the. 


large body of sacred literature dealing with talk- 
ing dogs and flying heretics. In the sixth century 
Gregory of Tours asserted that at Rome -the 
marks of the two apostles’ knees were to be seen 
on the rock on which they had prayed for the 
collapse of Simon Magus as he flew through the 
air. In such a climate of thought it would be 
odd indeed if Gaius or someone else had not seen 
the trophies of the apostles a few centuries 
earlier. 

I do not think I was exaggerating in saying 
that a great edifice of belief is being built on 
very shaky foundations, because in other coun- 
tries far greater certitude is being claimed for 
the Vatican discoveries than in England. For 
example, in the Irish Times of December 20, 
1951, under the heading ‘ Discovery of Tomb of 
Peter Confirmed’, it is stated that according to 
the two-volume report (price £23), presented to 
the Pope by Vatican archaeologists, ‘ scientific 
certainty’ is claimed for the identification of 


Planting Shrubs 


By P. J. THROWER 


follow any roots you can find as far as you can: 
that is why I say I prefer a fork to a spade, it 
is so easy to cut through the roots with a spade. 
If you are moving a plant from one part of the 
garden to another, then have the hole partially 
prepared before you lift: the roots do not want 
to be out of the soil any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Do not expose them to drying winds; 
they like to be kept moist: and any plants, 
trees, or shrubs which have to travel any 
distance should be well packed to prevent the 
roots from drying. If you have ordered yours 
from a distance and the roots are dry on arrival 
stand them in water for up to twelve hours be- 
fore you plant, they will be all the better for it. 

And now what about the planting? You have 
no doubt often heard it said: ‘ Never plant un- 
less the condition of the soil is right’. What do 
we mean by right conditions? On no account 
must the soil be wet and sticky; I do not like 
to see it sticking to the boots, but that might 
be being a little bit too fussy. Certainly it would 
not be in a good condition if frost were in the 
ground. The soil should crumble down easily 
and yet be moist. If the soil is dry, then it is 
-an easy matter to water after planting, but never 
before. If your plants arrive when the soil is 
wet and sticky, or if it is-not possible for you 
to plant them straight away, there is no need for 
them to be left out of the soil in the meantime: 


heel them in somewhere in the garden so that all ° 


the roots are covered until you can plant them. 

The depth of planting is of course important. 
If we plant too deeply the roots are likely 
to be in cold, wet soil and they will not like it. 
Air is essential to the roots, and if they are down 
too deep they will not get the air they need. If 
they are planted too shallow they will get dry 
in windy and sunny weather, and the plants will 
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the tomb. In another Irish paper Professor 
Enrico Josi, one of these archaeologists, is 
quoted: ‘We can say that we truly found the 
spot where the apostle was buried ’. 

Mr. Ward Perkins and Professor Toynbee, 
who are careful not to dogmatise, will observe 
that Professor Josi and his colleagues have leapt 
somewhat ahead of the evidence or else have, like 
Ignatius, been tendentiously edited. It would 
accord with human nature if their predecessors 
in less scientific generations, ‘ reputable scholars ’ 
too, had also leapt, each one a little. Calculating 
back over nineteen centuries we see that an 
immense distance could have been travelled in 
this way and our inability to make any con- 
jecture as to where Peter was buried becomes 
apparent. 

Yours, etc., 


Kilkenny HUBERT BUTLER 


Sir,—In her first letter (THE LISTENER, 
October 9), Professor J. M. C. Toynbee made the 
explicit assertion that the evidence of first and 
early-second century documents was ‘over- 
whelmingly in favour’ of the Roman tradition, 
and she appeared to say that the case for that 
tradition fell short only of ‘ mathematical proof ’. 
It is good to see that she has now abandoned 
this indefensible position for the far less confi- 
dent and more acceptable claim that ‘ what many 
scholars regard as the natural implications of 
the documents are consistent with’ the tradition 
—a very different attitude —Yours, etc., 

Caterham G. E. M. DE Ste. Croix 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Editor, THE 
LISTENER} 


take a long time to get established. It is very 
difficult to lay down any hard and fast rules: 
some plants are naturally deeper rooted than 
others and soil conditions will often make all the 
difference. For instance, plants growing in a 
light soil will often go deeper in search of 
moisture, while in heavier soils the same plants 
may be much shallower rooting. If you buy fruit 
trees, roses, or shrubs it is always a good guide 
to plant the same depth as they were planted 
previously. It is quite easy to tell this if you 
look at the stems. I would go as far as to say 
that for the average young tree or shrub no 
roots need be deeper than about nine inches, and 
the young fibrous roots should be spread out so 
that they are not more than three or four inches 
elow the surface. 

The size of the hole will depend on the root- 
spread of your plant: it should be large enough 
for you to spread all the roots in an outward 
direction without cramping. If it is a fruit tree, 
or anything else which will need a support, put 
the stake in before you plant, otherwise if you 
drive it in after planting the roots may be 
damaged. 

Shake the soil through the roots as you fill in 
the hole and press the soil firm. When you have 
completely filled in, tread all round with your 
feet, because firm planting is one of the secrets of 
success. Unless you are planting against a wall 
where the soil is often dry, it is not necessary to 
water at this time of the year, but I am often 
asked one question: ‘Is it advisable to. put 
manure in the hole’? On no account should 
manure, whatever it is, be in direct contact with 
the roots; it can be mixed with the soil at the 
bottom of the hole or with that .for filling in. 
The roots will find it when they are ready. 
—From a talk in the Midland Home Service 
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The ‘Fantastical’ Margaret Cavendish 


By DOUGLAS GRANT 


HE most impressive of the portraits of Margaret Cavendish, 

Duchess of Newcastle, is the one engraved as the frontispiece 

to her second volume of plays, published in 1668, when she was 

forty-five. She stands in a niche between the supporting figures 
of Mars and Apollo; her right hand rests on her hip; she is hold- 
ing up her robes with her left, and gazing steadily ahead. She has a 
shrewd, intelligent, tenacious, and attractive 


ings are denied our sex in this age . . . is the cause I write so much. 
But it would be grossly unfair to her genius to suggest that she 
turned to literature only because every other avenue of fulfilment was 
denied her. She was a born writer. In spite of her lack of any formal 
education, she wrote sixteen books in her childhood—‘ baby-books ’ she 
calls them, but not ‘ baby-books’ in size: ‘the least of these bcoks’, 
she says, ‘ are two or three quires of paper” 


face: a proud face, proud of her literary 
achievements and proud of her rank; and 


—and as the youngest of eight children, she 
was probably indulged and encouraged to 


write. Her childhcod was certainly free and 


the coronet worn coquettishly on her long, 


curling hair reminds us that she generally 
styled herself on the title-pages to her books 
as ‘the Thrice Noble, Illustrious, and Excel- 
lent Princess’. But the expression of pride 
is tempered by an air of self-consciousness; 
she seems a little uneasy that her right to 
pose on such a splendid elevation will not 
be readily granted—particularly by men, 
those envious detractors of feminine genius, 
and by scholars, those jealous guardians of 
knowledge against unauthorised intruders. 
She had every reason to be uneasy about 
so deliberate a challenge to attention. It 
was certainly unusual at that time for a 
woman to shed anonymity and to dare 
public scrutiny. It was even more unusual 
for her to defend her behaviour by claiming 
that the abilities of women were of the same 
kind as those of men and by denouncing the 
contempt and condescension with which 
they were treated. She was not, of course, 


happy. She has described in a delightful 
autobiographical sketch, an epilogue to her 
fifth book, Nature’s Pictures drawn by 
Fancie’s Pencil, how the children, after the 
death of their father, were brought up by 
their mother ‘ virtuously, modestly, civilly, 
honourably, and on honest principles’; and 
how they formed a self-sufficient society. 
But their unity of course was shattered by 
the outbreak of the Civil War: the three 
brothers followed the King and’ the sisters 
were separated. Margaret herself became a 
maid of honour to the Queen when the 
Court was at Oxford, and when the Queen 
withdrew to France in 1644, she accom- 
panied her into exile. ~~ i 
She did not, however, make a typical 
maid of honour. Her confirmed literary bent 
alone would have made her unusual but she 
was also, in her own words, ‘ dull, fearful 
and bashful’ and ‘so afraid to dishonour: 


the only woman writer of the period; she 


my friends and family by my indiscreet 


was one of several who were moved by the 
impact of social and intellectual change to 
seek greater freedom of action and expres- 
sion; but her rank, industry, and genius 
made her perhaps better able to fight on 
her sex’s behalf than, to name three only, 
Mrs. Katherine Philips—the ‘ matchless 
Orinda ’—or Mrs. Anne Killigrew, or the 
disreputable Mrs. Aphra Behn. She herself 
considered that it was she who had set the 
example: replying to a correspondent, she 
wrote complacently: © You writ in your last 
letter that I had given our sex courage and 
confidence to write and to divulge what 
they writ in print’. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the stance 
she adopted in the engraving resembled that of a champion—a 
champion worried lest a gage so boldly thrown down would only be 
mocked or kicked aside. 

Her consciousness of her sex’s supposed inferiority is behind all her 
remarkable activity. “I should weep myself into water’, she said, ‘ if 
I could have no other fame than rich coaches, lacqueys, and what state 
and ceremony could produce ’. But her sex automatically excluded her 
from every profession where this coveted fame could be won. In the 
usual course of things, all she could hope to be was a good wife, 
recognised in a narrow circle for virtue and thrift and finding in it 
and housewifery the only outlets for all her imagination and energy. 
Literature alone seemed to offer her an opportunity to acquire reputa- 
tion and to satisfy her nature; and it is hard not to hear in her voice 
the voices of all other women of her time—of women tired to despair 
by their servitude, by the drudgery of routine, by the contemptuous 
indulgence of men—when she exclaims: & 


I confess my ambition is restless and not ordinary, because it 
would have an extraordinary fame; and since all heroic actions, 
public employments, powerful governments, and eloquent plead- 
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Portrait of Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle: frontispiece 
to ‘her second volume of plays, published in 1668 


actions that I rather chose to be accounted 
a fool than to be thought rude or wanton’. 
But her bashfulness and fearfulness, and her 
beauty and intelligence, deeply impressed 
another royalist exile in Paris—the defeated 
general William Cavendish, Marquis, and 
later Duke, of Newcastle. Cavendish was a 
widower, and her marriage to him in 1645 
was unquestionably the most important 
event in her literary as well as in her private 
life. He was a most accomplished gentleman, 
a reasonable scholar, and a pleasant poet; 
and from the first he both encouraged her 
: in her work and secured her the necessary 
domestic quiet and content. His toleration, in advance of the general 
masculine attitude towards women, and his conversation were of the 
greatest service to her: they gave her the self-assurance she needed and 
a little of the education she lacked. On her part she never failed to 
acknowledge in the most touching phrases her indebtedness: ‘ And as 
other women ’, she wrote on one occasion, 

especially wives, go from church to church, from ball to ball, from 

collation to collation, gossiping from house to house, so when my lord 

admits me to his company, I listen with attention to his edifying dis- 
course and I govern myself by his doctrine; I dance a measure with 
the muses, feast with the sciences, or sit and discourse with the arts. 

She did not begin to publish until some years after her marriage. 
In 1651, when they were living at Antwerp, their credit ran out, and 
she decided to return to England to try to secure some allowance for 
hetself out of her husband’s sequestered estates. He was too notorious 
an enemy to the state, however, and her request was steadily refused. 
But during the year and a half she wasted on this attempt she lived in 
the strictest seclusion and employed her leisure in writing her first 
published book, Poems and Fancies, which came out in 1653. This was 
followed in the same year by a second, smaller volume, Philosophical ~ 
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Fancies. These two books were the forerunners of many more; and 
her return to Antwerp, and her resettlement in England after the King’s 
restoration and her husband’s recovery of his great but wasted estates, 
hardly interrupted the regular composition of poems and plays, letters 
and orations, physical and philosophical speculations, and, of course, 
the best known of her works, the tender and ingenuous life of her 
husband. She was writing almost up to her death in 1673. 


A Succession of ‘Contemplative’ Inquiries 

She was a natural writer, gifted with an active intelligence, a quick 
imagination, and an innate sense of style; and as she sat studiously 
retired from the world, her mind was filled with an unending succession 
of ideas or, as she called them, fancies. Nothing was ordinary or too 
-extraordinary for her to speculate on: on vanity and prodiga'ity, on 
the nature of men and the character of Cleopatra, on the corruptioas 
of the air and the sicknesses of autumn, on crying on one’s wedding 
day and the virtues of a monastical life, on the waters in the moon 
and fairies in the brain. These questions are some indication of the 
scope of her ‘ contemplative’ inquiries. At times the haphazard crowd 
of ideas sorted themselves into a semblance of order and acted out a 
story of play on an imaginary stage; but they quickly detached them- 
selves again and continued on their several ways, hurrying from dark- 
ness into darkness through the light of her receptive curiosity. And 
the speed of her pen matched the rapidity of their conception; in the 
order they came, they were noted down, parcelled up, and given to the 
world. Her reluctance to lose any, whatever their intrinsic worth, is 
summed up in the apocryphal story that, struck by a sudden thought 
in the middle of the night, she would wake her secretary to bring pen, 
ink, and paper with the cry of ‘ John, I conceive’. 

It is the disorder of her work that hides its rare quality. Readers are 
never particularly patient people: they have to be induced into starting 
a book and they have to be attracted by every device into continuing 
it. Margaret simply despised learning the rudiments of her craft; and 
had she been anxious to learn, she would have been handicapped by 
both her enthusiastic temperament and her lack of education. The 
result is that if her work is judged by its craftsmanship it falls sadly 
short of the required standards. Her poetry disregards at its con- 
venience metre and rhyme; her plays pay little attention to plot or 
characterisation; her stories, with one notable exception, meander to 
arbitrary conclusions; and her physical and philosophical speculations 
play fast and loose with recognised terms and the evidence of the 
senses. Only her volumes of letters and orations escape, because of their 
form, the charge of indiscipline and shapelessness. She herself was aware 
of these faults, particularly after she had heard them unkindly reported, 
and with the bravado of the naturally timid, she tried to protect herself 
by citing against art the higher authority of inspiration: 

Give me a style that Nature frames, not Art; 
For Art doth seem to take the pedant’s part: 


or she addressed numerous requests for consideration to her readers: 
her plays, she says, may disregard all the dramatic conventions but as 
they ‘ extol virtue, honour merit, and praise the graces ’, it would make 
her a ‘little melancholy’ to have them ‘ go weeping from the stage, 
and whipped by malicious and hard-hearted censurers ’. And when she 
thought that all appeals to inspiration and charity would fail, she fell 
back on feminine petulance: ‘I confess I cannot spell right, neither 
will I take pains to learn it’—so much for orthography! 

Disorder then is the fundamental weakness in her work but her 
genius often allows her triumphantly to surmount it. Her poetry is 
admittedly spoilt by its carelessness and diffuseness, but it is also 
constantly refreshed by liveliness of fancy and purity of feeling— 
qualities most evident in her poems on fairies, on animals, and on 
personal relationships. She herself made very modest claims as a poet: 

... though I am a Poetess yet I am but a Poetastress, or a Petty Poetess, 

but howsoever I am a legitimate poetical child of Nature, and though 

my poems, which are the body of the poetical soul, are not so beautiful 
and pleasing as the rest of her poetical children’s bodies are, yet I am 
nevertheless her child, although but a brownet. 


It is impossible to deny her so beautifully phrased a claim. 


But her claims to be a philosopher are as large as her claim to be 


a poet are small; and she devoted more time and paper to philosophy 
than to any other subject. She called her Philosophical and Physical 
Opinions ‘ the darling in my affection’, and she quite seriously believed 
that the ideas she advanced were a revolutionary contribution to know- 
ledge. She was prepared to argue on their behalf against all philo- 
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sophers ancient and moderny against Aristotle, Descartes, and Hobbes— 
that is, as far as she had read or understood them. She arrived at her 
ideas simply by contemplation. Not for her observation and experiment, 
useless distracting activities pursued only, she says, by ‘ dioptrical and 
microscopical ’ enquirers; and gaily guided by curiosity and imagina- 
tion, she puzzled her own and her readers’ brains with lengthy 
speculations on matter, motion, and figure, terms as unstable and as 
bemusing as smoke. 

Her philosophy as a system, if it ever could be systematised, is 
worthless but it is of considerable interest. Her observations on 
phenomena are often surprisingly acute, her quick perception of the 
mysterious unity and animation of nature sometimes gives her writings 
a curiously prophetic cast (or is it only that every previous discussion 
of atoms has acquired a specious modernity?) and the movement of 
her imagination is always worth noting. She has spun a great web 
in which are caught in their simplest form for our examination the 
ideas which were troubling the profounder minds of the age. And 
the dull passages, those weighted down by the numerousness of the 
atoms she raised, are redeemed by some of noble eloquence. 

The weakness of her stories and plays is exactly that of her other 
works—disorder. But in the stories, particularly, this weakness is for- 
gotten in admiration at the strength and fantasy of her imagination. 
She can take us into worlds so splendid and bizarre that the fantastic 
creatures with which English literature abounds—the Snarks and the 
Pobbles and the great Panjandrum himself—might happily holiday 
there. Her Description of the Blazing World, published in 1666, is 
certainly one of the most unusual, though not one of the most con- 
vincing, of the voyages of imaginary discovery; and some of her tales 
range through the same incredible territories. The kind of people who 
greet us on those queer shores are certainly spectacular: 

. . . they in the boat never saw such complexioned men, for they were 

not black like Negroes, nor tawny, nor olive, nor ash coloured, as many 

are, but of a deep purple; their hair as white as milk and like wool, their 
lips thin, their ears long, their noses flat yet sharp, their teeth and 
nails as black as jet and as shining. 
But she could also describe. ordinary events in the real world closely 
and discreetly; and she wrote one story, The Contract, which is simple, 
disciplined, and plausible from beginning to end—an early masterpiece 
of fiction. Had she always written so, her reputation would have been 
different. 


A Prolonged Autobiography 

Her ‘works take up a multitude of themes and experiment with 
several forms but they can be considered as instalments of a prolonged 
autobiography. Her principal subject is either directly or indirectly 
herself; and it is a most sympathetic subject. Her sensibility is both 
original and typical of her age: a sensibility too romantic and 
enthusiastic to-be in accord with the growing classical spirit—and this 
nonconformity later aroused the admiration of Charles Lamb, Leigh 
Hunt, and other Romantics—but equally with her contemporaries 
disturbed by intellectual doubt and strained by the effect of civil war. 
She was always trying to reduce this confusion into a calm knowledge 
both of herself and of Nature, and the struggle is amusingly lightened 
by her eccentricity: her fashions in dress were her own (her antique 
designs for clothes brought down on her much ridicule) and her 
writings were equally of her own fashion. She also delights; and how 
could she do otherwise when her delight is so expressive? 

Poetry is so powerful, and hath such an attractive beauty, that those 
that can but view her perfectly could not but be enamoured, her charms 
do so force affection. But surely those that delight not in Postry or 
Music have no divine souls nor harmonious thoughts. 


She, too, forces affection. 

She has, therefore, a right to stand proudly in the engraving before 
her plays. She was one of the brightest of the spirits thrown up by 
the turmoil of Civil War. She was one of the most lovable of the 
eccentrics of the seventeenth century—whose wit and ‘ fancy’ had so 
much to contribute not only to the Augustan Age but also indirectly to 
the Romantics. Her advocacy of the rights of women, and the merit 
of her own work did much to break the prejudice that literature and 
philosophy were pursuits proper only to men. And as we consider her 
character and achievement, it is difficult to resist repeating after Charles 
Lamb, her most chivalrous admirer: ‘a dear friend of mine, of the last 
century but one . . . the thrice noble, chaste, and virtuous . . . but 
again, somewhat fantastical and original-brained, generous Margaret 
Newcastle ’.—Third Programme 
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‘The Edinburgh Review’ After 150 Years 


By ANNE KARMINSKI 


HUNDRED and fifty years ago, Sydney Smith found Edin- 
burgh an ‘energetic and unfragrant city’. He spent ‘five 
years in discussing metaphysics and medicine in that garret 
of the earth, that knickle-end of England, that land of Calvin, 

oatcakes and sulphur ’. He made friends with Francis Jeffrey, afterwards 
Lord Advocate, Henry Brougham, later Lord Chancellor, and Francis 
Horner, whom ‘ nature had intended for a leader of human beings’ and. 
for whom the House of Commons “ sus- 
pended their habitual dislike of lawyers, of 
political adventurers and of young men. of 
conseederable talents from the North’. 
With them, he founded the Edinburgh. A 
good name, for though the sociability that 
issued in the Review seemed happy chance, 
its quality was peculiarly Edinburgh. ‘ The 
separation of the learned from the convers- 
able’, said David Hume, ‘seems to have 
been the great defect of the last age and 
must have had a very bad influence both on 
books and company; for what possibility is 
there of finding topics of conversation fit 
for the entertainment of rational creatures 
without having recourse sometimes to his- 
tory, poetry, politics, and the more obvious 
principles, at least, of philosophy ’. Without 
intending it, he foreshadowed the Review. 

Edinburgh was a capital city, but of 
manageable size and with the freedom and 
self-consciousness of an ancient provincial 
town. Dandie Dinmont could walk straight 
in upon Mr. Counsellor Pleydell enjoying 
the game of ‘ High Jinks’ with his learned 
friends; and it was a learned game— 
refreshed with continual potation from four 
in the afternoon of Saturday to the first 
stroke of the Sabbath. It involved playing 
the part of a character in history or fiction 
assigned to him by lot, and paying the usual 
forfeit if he spoke out of character. With 
his ‘scratch wig on one side, his head 
crowned with a bottle-slider, his eye leering 
with an expression betwixt fun ‘and the 
effects of wine ’ he welcomed the farmer and his guests into the company 
with legal and heraldic wit. 

A city of theology, medicine and law, a university city where town 
and gown mixed freely; its learning, politics, moral and theological 
arguments, its romantic memories lived noisily together with a demo- 
cratic energy which won for Edinburgh, not unjustly, the nickname of 
Athens. It was an articulate city. But in spite of its great schools, its 
intellectual life was not, in the modern sense, specialised. Individualism 
indeed: belongs by birth to the Calvinist religion. The will to take life 
seriously and prosper frugally was already a tradition and even a joke. 
Not only life but thinking. ‘I have lived a long time in Scotland,’ says 
Sydney Smith, ‘and have seen very few affected Scotchmen’. ‘ The 
Edinburgh Review stands upon the ground of opinion’, says Hazlitt; 
“it asserts the supremacy of intellect’. Behind Mr. Counsellor Pleydell’s 
genial habit or, for that matter, behind Walter Scott’s sentimentalism, 
there was a tough moral seriousness. But the doctrines of Adam Smith 
were still only doctrines. James Mill was still at Edinburgh training for 
the ministry. The Whigs were as yet only considering, and. with some 
doubt and reluctance, the gospel of utility and division of labour, free 
enterprise and /azssez-faire. When the Review begins, we are still half 
a lifetime from the Reform Act and the great national parties. 

Moreover, the Edinburgh marks a stage in the process of union, not 
less significant than James Boswell’s friendship with Johnson. Sydney 
Smith was a; English and Francis Jeffrey as Scottish as anyone might 


Francis Jeffrey (1816), one of the founders of The 
Edinburgh Review: engraving by John Kay 


wish. And then Whigs and Presbyterians were near kinsmen. John- 
Locke and David Hume give as it were the English and Scots version 
of the same philosophy. David Hume and Adam Smith, two most 
powerful advocates of the insular empiricism, had learned their skill 
ia exposition—or were they born to it?—as Scotsmen. Their spirit in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow was very much alive. In Henry Brougham, for 
instance, that quarrelsome, unmannerly lawyer who defended Queen 
Caroline’s cause. Even the wildness of his 
Edinburgh days could not conceal his ability. 
He was to become one of the greatest re- 
formers: and one who owed nothing to his 
manners and everything to the exercise of 
his intellect: 

He is apprised of the exact state of our 
exports and imports and scarce a ship clears 
out its cargo at Liverpool-or Hull, but he- 
has notice of the bill of lading. Our colonial 
policy, prison-discipline, the state of the. 
Hulks, agricultural distress, commerce and. 
manufactures, the Bullion question, the 
Catholic question . . . nothing can come 
amiss to him. ; ; 

The reviewers were men of great industry, 
but in a sense also men of leisure. Apart. 
from their profession they kept the time, 
the will, and the ability to be interested and 
to speak to a public who were interested 
without being experts in a common, well- 
defined world of culture. They were sincere 
and. benevolent men. Francis Horner ‘ loved 
truth so much that he never could bear any 
jesting upon important subjects. I remember 
one evening, the late Lord Dudley and 
myself pretended to justify the conduct of 
the government in stealing the Danish fleet; 
we carried on the argument with some 
wickedness against our graver friend;. he. 
could not stand it, but bolted indignantly 
out of the room; we flung up the sash, and 
with loud peals of laughter professed our- 
selves Scandinavians; we offered him not 
only the ships, but all the shot, powder and 
cordage and even the biscuit, if he would 
come back, but nothing would turn him; and it took us a fortnight of 
serious behaviour before we were forgiven *. _ s 

Sydney Smith can deliver atrocious insults without offence, because 
in his style you can almost hear the bubble of laughter ready to break 
over them. Scott, with all his industry, could spare any amount of time 
for his troops of friends and, though he repudiated the. affectation of: 
“gentleman author’, he lived a great amateur till misfortune made 
him an indifferent professional. It is scarcely worth remarking how 
much of his private life was transferred to his literary production. To 
the first number of the Edinburgh he contributed a paper-on his friend 
Southey’s ‘Amadis of Gaul’ and then four others of which one 
reviewed the Specimens of the Early English Poets brought out by his 
friend George Ellis. Friendship and enmity walked unashamed in the 
dress of political and literary criticism. Self-love and social cohered. 
Sydney Smith’s activities with the Review seem to have been proudly 
confused with his family life. When his daughter, Saba, was born ‘ the 
nurse, to her horror, during five minutes’ absence, found he had stolen 
her from the nursery a few hours after she was born, to introduce her - 
in triumph to Jeffrey and the future Edinburgh Reviewers’. 

Francis Jeffrey was a tender, charming, and sensitive man. His talk - 
was reputed to be as brilliant as his writing, and at the Law Courts 
he was to be found with a crowd around him until, ‘ Ever and anon his - 
lively conversation is interrupted by some undertaker-faced solicitor, or - 
perhaps by some hot, bustling, exquisite clerk, who comes to announce 
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the opening of some new debate . . .’. The engraving of him as a young 
man, in John Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits, shows the same eager, flexible 
countenance that Hazlitt remarked. All those who left accounts of Jeffrey 
seemed to have loved him, from Archibald Constable to Mrs. Carlyle. 


Amateurs Writing for Amateurs 

They were amateurs and wrote for amateurs, in a world where 
“truths were universally acknowledged’ in which a ‘ great statesman 
had written The Needy Knifegrinder and the German Play’, where it 
was appropriate to begin a serious analysis of Dr. Parr’s moral 
philosophy by describing Dr. Parr’s wig. Nearly all the great and 
familiar writers of that generation share this confusion of professional 
and private life—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Hazlitt, Lamb, Leigh 
Hunt, Miss Austen. They had thereby a common sense, a common 
speech. And common sense had not grown diffident or self-conscious. 
It was easy to say: ‘ This will never do. The case of Mr. Wordsworth, 
we perceive, is now manifestly hopeless’, and to. believe that ‘ poetry 
has this much at least in common with religion, that its standards were 
fixed long ago by certain inspired writers whose authority it is no 
longer lawful to call in question ’. 

Why were so many of the Review’s pronouncements wrong? 
Coleridge, for instance, ‘has not a ray of genius’ and the volume that 
contains ‘ Christabel ’ and ‘ Kubla Khan’ is a ‘ notable impertinence ’. 
Byron’s ‘ Manfred’ is superior to Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’, because ‘ the 
style of Marlowe, though elegant and scholarlike is weak and childish 
compared with the depth and force of much of what we have quoted 
from Lord Byron’. Dante is ‘ harmonious yet homely; concise yet clear; 
he has little vivacity, but is seldom tedious ’. Wordsworth’s poetry is a 
‘fantastical combination of feelings’. ‘ The White Doe of Rylstone’ is 
‘ the very worst poem we ever saw imprinted in a single quarto volume ’, 
and ‘ from these childish and absurd affectations we turn with pleasure 
to the manly sense and correct picturing of Mr. Crabbe. . . . Mr. Crabbe 
exhibits the common people very much as they are’. Bowdler’s 
Shakespeare is a ‘very meritorious volume’. Thomas Campbell’s 
“Gertrude of Wyoming’, a masterpiece, and Samuel Rogers, a model 
of ‘pure and chaste elegance’, Yet Jeffrey held that ‘ by far the most 
powerful and enchanting poetry is that which depends for its effect 
upon the just representation of common feelings and common situations 
and not on the strangeness of its incidents or the novelty or exotic 
splendour of its scenes and characters. The difficulty is no doubt to 
give the requisite force, elegance, and dignity to these ordinary subjects ’. 

Ordinary subjects—and poetry was an ordinary subject. It was part 
of the furniture, a method of handling topics, a thing-to be read as 
other things are to be eaten, or drunk, or sat on, or ridden in: to be 
read for pleasure or to be discussed at ‘C. Lamb’s monthly parties’, 
for the fun of discussing. For Jeffrey it had a forensic function and 
provided a case for pleading, summing-up, verdict, and sentence. The 
question was not what divine things Dante saw, but how he does and 
how he should impress a jury of common readers. Let us admit that as 
criticism of poetry, this will never do. Yet I cannot help thinking that 
Jane Austen’s characters who might use poetry to beguile a rainy 


_ morning would, likewise, have preferred Mr. Crabbe to Mr. Words- 


worth, as she herself would have liked to be. Mrs. Crabbe. What was 
the virtue of that prose tradition? I think that it was prose—neither 
science nor poetry. The reviewers believed in the commonplace; they 
sought it and ridiculed or condemned any flight or ascension from it. 
“Pictures of perfection’, said Jane Austen, ‘make me feel sick and 
wicked ’, and it was in that same spirit that Sydney Smith, attacking 
the evangelical fervour of the Methodists, preferred for his teacher ‘a 
sober clergyman to a delirious mechanic’. He was, for all his jesting, 
a very sober clergyman. 


‘Everybody's World’ 
* ; : F 

The commonplace is where everyone lives and in that first move- 
ment from whiggery to democracy the place where everyone lives was 
like the Islands. of the Blessed. In one way or another everyone was 
leoking for this ‘ everybody’s world ’. It was no longer the ‘ elegant part 
of mankind’, nor the religious, nor the gentlemen, nor the learned: it 
was not faith or aspiration: but the ‘ plain truth’ which needs no more 
than five senses trained by common sense and common industry. The 
reviewers were true to the ‘ English Philosophy’, true, surely, to the 
genius of this island where ‘ common feelings ’ and ‘ common situations ’ 
have always counted for more than intimations of immortality, true, 
above all, to the sociability without which you may produce “ imaginary 
conversations ’, but no real society. , 
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The Edinburgh was the first serious and continuous commentary on 
the social order as such. ‘To appreciate the value of The Edinburgh 
Review’, said Sydney Smith, quoted with strong approval by Walter 
Bagehot, “the state of England at the period when that journal began 
should be had in remembrance. The Catholics were not emancipated. 
The Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed. The Game Laws 
were horribly oppressive; steel traps and spring guns were set all over 
the country; prisoners tried for their lives could have no counsel. Lord 
Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily on mankind. Libel 
was punished by the most cruel and vindictive imprisonments. The 
principles of political economy were little understood. The laws of 
debt and conspiracy were on the worst footing. The enormous wicked- 
ness of the slave trade was tolerated. A thousand evils were in existence 
which the talents of good and noble men have since lessened or 
removed; and these efforts have been not a little assisted by the honest 
boldness of The Edinburgh Review’. 

He was quite right. But there are many kinds of honesty: Milton, 
Newton, Wesley, Newman, were all honest men. The honesty of the 
reviewers was not artistic or scientific or religious. It was the honesty 
of the ordinary lawyer, the ordinary jury, of people who dislike privilege 
and insist on keeping one’s place in the queue. It was common honesty 
possessed and demanded by the ‘ common man’. 


Loss of Commonalty 


We have now travelled so far from that world of amateurs that Pro- 
fessor Ryle must needs recall us to the ‘common man’ in language 
which only professional philosophers understand. For this reason alone, 
this loss of commonalty, we may perhaps profitably remember the 
virtues of the whig reviewers. They said much that you laugh at, 
but nothing that you cannot understand. 


Witty as Horatius Flaccus 

As Great a. democrat as Gracchus 
As short but not so fat as Bacchus 
Here rides Jeffrey on his jackass. 


But he rode with confidence. We ourselves shall never be exhausted or 
fascinated by any Tom Macaulay; but now and then we may wonder 
whether it might not be agreeable to be half as cocksure about anything 
as he was about everything. It would be pleasant to be able to say with 
Sydney Smith: 

There are considerable evils, no doubt, in England; but it would be 
madness not to admit that it issupon the whole a very happy country— 
and we are much mistaken if the next twenty years will not bring with 
it a great deal of internal improvement. The country has long been 
groaning under the evils of the greatest foreign war we were ever 
engaged in; and we are just beginning to look again into our home 
affairs. Political economy has made an astonishing progress since they 
were last investigated; and every session of Parliament brushes off some 
of the cobwebs and dust of our ancestors. 


Much mistaken, perhaps, but magnificently naive, and sensible, and sure. 
—Third Programme 


Endings 


As the long year came to an end, 
all Egypt wept. 
Clouds burst their brains against the minarets, 
The streets melted, and they ran with sorrow, 
While mournful donkeys shivered at their grey reflections. 


And I was glad, as one is relieved 
at even artificial endings. 
Tomorrow, in a different year, we shave the same face 
Or we powder it. And lawyers tell.the same old lies 
against or for us. 


Yet the mind relaxes as midnight passes, 
And I was glad that this year crept out in tears, 
That the dirty sky, without a lawyer’s aid, should open, 
And make an end of it. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 
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Two London Art Exhibitions 


Left, ‘ Poissy” (1929) from 
the exhibition- of paintings 
by Albert Marquet (1875- 


1947) at Wildenstein’s 


Below, ‘ Meadow Building, ‘ 
Christ Church’ from the 
exhibition of drawings of 
Oxford by Sir Muirhead 


Bone at Colnaghi’s 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Fear God and Dread Nought, The Cor- 
respondence of Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, Vol. I 
(The Making of an Admiral, 1854. 
1904). Selected and edited by 
Arthur J. Marder. Cape. 30s. 


PROFESSOR MARDER REGARDS Fisher as the 
greatest British Admiral since Nelson. Fisher’s 
naval career was certainly the most controversial 
of modern times; and even those who would not 
place him next to Nelson will still be grateful 
to Professor Marder for his work in collecting 
and editing the letters. ; 

The controversy which Fisher stirred up and 
which always surrounded him was due to the 
conjunction of his time and character. He 
entered the Navy in 1854 when its conditions 
and ideas had hardly changed from what they 
_ were in Nelson’s day. He reached his prime, 
becoming First Sea Lord in 1904, when the 
nineteenth-century revolution in technique and 
strategy was in full swing and when changing 
world conditions, and notably the creation of a 
German, a Japanese, and an American modern 
Navy, were putting an end to the Pax Britannica. 
His work in advancing the first of these develop- 
ments and in anticipating the second was shared 
with every prominent naval officer of his time. 
If he led the way, as he undoubtedly did, it was 
as much because of his character as of his 
technical and administrative genius. But it was 
his character which generated, in connection 
with the vast changes that were in any case 
bound to arouse uncertainty and disagreement, 
the violent controversy linked with his name. 

The outstanding feature in Fisher’s character 
was, as Professor Marder says and as these letters 
prove, a fearless courage. But his courage was as 
theatrical as it was fearless and his views and 
methods were as spiky and ruthless as they were 
clear-sighted. He shocked the Hague Disarma- 
ment Conference, that solemn if ineffective body, 
with the argument that the only way to preserve 
peace was to make war more horrible by such 
methods as boiling the crews of captured enemy 
submarines. As Second Sea Lord he campaigned 
for a re-distribution of the Sea Lords’ duties 
by walking the Admiralty corridors with a 
placard—‘I have no work to do *"—round his 
neck, The touch of gaiety and colour in these 
examples does not hide his seriousness of pur- 
pose. He never lost that touch. It was the saving 
grace in what might otherwise have been a 
narrow and near-fanatical egotism. But the 
ruthlessness and the egotism were also.always 
present, and they bred controversy as they 
thrived on it. 

Fisher’s other saving merit was, ‘of course, the 
fact that, in his many arguments, he was often 
right. In the conversion from coal te oil, in the 
introduction of the Dreadnought, in the reform 
of naval recruitment and education, for example, 
this is now obvious. But it was not always 
obvious at the time, and it is clear now that his 
superlative energies were sometimes misapplied. 
Professor Marder’s book is, perhaps inevitably, 
less valuable on this matter of the rights and 
wrongs than it is as character-study: we are 
given only Fisher’s side in the arguments; it is 
dangerous to rely on personal correspondence 
without the background of official minutes and 
proceedings. 

It is not to technical issues, however, that the 
book was addressed and it is not for them that 
it will be read. It will be read for the light it 


‘themselves show signs of desperation. 


throws on Fisher as a man. And all who read 
it will look forward with pleasure to the second 
volume, which will deal with Fisher’s colourful 
character at the prime of his life and the height 
of his career. 


The Aeneid of Virgil 
Translated by C. Day Lewis. 
Hogarth. 21s. 


“The Aeneid’ of Virgil considered as a human 
story is concerned with the most boring and 
priggish hero in legend, a number of subsidiary 
bores and prigs, and, in much of the first half 
and all of the second, a series of incidents so 
stupendously tedious that even the characters 
‘ The 
Aeneid ’ as a poem, however, has nobility of con- 
ception and immutable grandeur, and, despite 
crude manipulation of the qualities of individual 
men, demonstrates at once with fervour and 
dignity the inalienable truths of the aspiration 
of all mankind. If you want a poetic novel, 
turn to Homer: if you want an epic poem of 
high moral structure and deep intellectual 
foundation, then the blind bard must give place 
to Vergilius Maro of Rome. 

That is one reason why ‘ The Aeneid ’ is read. 
Another is that certain passages of it, taken as 
pure poetry alone, have not only the tenderness 
of lyric and the sadness of elegy but all the 
authority (comparable to that of Biblical English) 
which the hexameter metre bestows. And a third 
reason is possibly this: for mastery of the 
technique of verse, for the most subtle contri- 
vance of word patterns that are beautiful both 
to the eye and to the ear, Virgil, who wrote hun- 
dreds of lines in the early morning and retained 
perhaps ten by the time the sun was setting, is 
without peer and indeed without competitor. 

All of which opens up one method, possibly 
the most rewarding, of assessing the new trans- 
lation which Oxford, city of translators, has 
eproduced. There are doubtless innumerable other 
reasons for reading ‘ The Aeneid ’, but the three 
best have been quoted here: will Professor Day 
Lewis’ translation be read for these reasons? 
And if not, will it be read for any other? 

As for the splendour and gravity of Virgil’s 
conception, the idea of a race which, though 
defeated utterly, is yet destined by its courage 
and wisdom to rise again and rule the world, 
that must ultimately emerge from any trans- 
lation. The Bohn Classical Library, despite 
clouds of dust, cannot obscure it; Mackail, 
despite clouds of incense, cannot emasculate it; 
even Conington cannot make it hilarious, and 
even Dryden cannot make it pompous. Emerge 
it must; and here, too, with the utmost clarity, it 
does. It is the pure poetry of ‘ The Aeneid’ that 
raises the first real problem: Day Lewis is a poet 
and has given us poetry—but is it Virgil’s? The 
automatic and axiomatic answer in the case of 
any translation of anything is ‘no’; but in this 
case one would do well to pause, and then give 
that answer in a very subdued tone of voice. For 
in Day Lewis’ translation of the great passages, 
particularly when the unnumbered dead are at 
Charon’s ferry and among the. Palinurus, there 
is something as near as it can be, something 
asymptotic, to that combination of autumnal 
nostalgia, amber elegiac tears, and rumbling sense 
of inevitability which is Virgil’s poetry. 

And then technique—the use of patterns of 
syllables and sounds. Now in English, words 
are almost all uninflected; an adjective must 
generally be .djacent to its noun; and a verb 


, was intended to linger; but, 


cannot be held up or brought forward save only 
to a limited extent. But despite these important 
differences, Day Lewis, by a superb control of 
Anglo-Latin words and an occasional use of 
internal assonance, has contrived some notably 
Virgilian effects in versification and phrasing. 
His use of slang is curious (though not always 
unattractive), and one is often bounced along by 
swiftness and monosyllabity in places where one 
as in its other 
aspects here mentioned, so in its technique, this 
translation must be judged the worthy and 
generous attempt of a good poet to serve a great 
one. 


Faces in the Crowd. By David Riesman. 
Oxford. 32s. 6d. 


Asa sociologist David Riesman belongs to the 
tradition which was so brilliantly founded by 
Thorstein Veblen, the tradition which makes 
sociology an aspect of the humanities, rather 
than the ape of inorganic science. As with Veblen 
his special gift is the perception of hitherto un- 
recognised or unformulated categories which can 
describe much contemporary behaviour with a 
neatness and aptness which was formerly lack- 
ing; and then of illustrating persuasively, and 
with some style and wit, the way in which these 
categories could be applied. Riesman’s major per- 
ception to date is the three-fold division of the 
modes in which choices are determined in indi- 
viduals, and in societies: the ‘tradition- 
directed’, of which the prototype is the primi- 
tive or the peasant, who does not envisage alter- 
natives other than those in which he was reared; 
the ‘inner-directed’, of which the prototype is 
the Protestant Puritan, who is guided by the 
prickings of conscience, the voices of internalised 
parents, which establish rules of conduct in all 
situations however novel or unforeseen and 
which make the self the arbiter of correct 
behaviour; and finally the ‘ other-directed’, of 
which the prototype is the successful American 
urban or suburban citizen, whose conduct is 
guided: by the standards of his equals, his ‘ peer- 
group ’, as one of Riesman’s few awkward phrases 
has it, and whose choices are determined by the 
desire to be approved by his living contem- 
poraries rather than by parents or parent-surro- 
gates who may well be dead, or by the impersonal 
voice of immemorial tradition. 

* Riesman’s interests are not only descriptive; 
he is also much occupied with political be- 
haviour, and with the relationship between differ- 
ent types of political style and his character 
types. For political behaviour he makes a four- 
fold division, depending on the amount of 
information a person has (taking his or her 
position and opportunities into account) and 
the amount of emotion manifested. Those in 
whom both information and emotion are high 
he terms ‘ competent’; those with low informa- 
tion and high emotion ‘indignant’; those with 
high information and low emotion ‘ inside- 
dopesters ’; and those with low information and 
low emotion ‘ apathetic’. He suspects a connec- 
tion between the inner-directed and the indig- 
nant, and between the other-directed and the 
inside-dopesters. 

Besides being a spiritual descendant of the 
inner-directed Veblen, Riesman is also a member 
of the chiefly other-directed world of American 
social science where brilliance is suspect, and 
where the label of scientist depends on performing 
operations which could be equally successfully 
carried out by any other member of the peer- 
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group. Ideas are not enough; one must also have 
numbers, or at least show how the wheels go 
round, It is in part to meet these demands that 
Faces in the Crowd has been published. 

The main body of this very long book consists 
of the complete protocols of twenty-one inter- 
views (selected out of 180 administered) with 
about 100 questions and their answers from 
each person interviewed; the questions bear 
on the attitudes towards politics, entertain- 
ment, outlook on life, family and school and 
friends, and have to a large extent been adopted 
because earlier workers have found them indica- 
tive. Few of the interviews were admiinistered 
by Riesman himself. Any other available material, 
such as school reports, psychologists’ tests, or 
interviewers’ impressions are likewise printed; all 
the cards are on the table. Each profile is pre- 
ceded by an analysis of the character, the type, 
and the political style of the informant; and 
one cannot but be filled with admiration at 
the ingenuity with which Riesman has exploited 
every clue, with perhaps too much emphasis on 
the significance of metaphor; as a demonstration 
of the working of a superior intelligence on 
generally indifferent material these analyses are a 
remarkable tour de force. The reasons for assign- 
ing the informants to one or other of his typo- 
logical and political categories are cogently stated. 

Neither the twenty-one interviews reported. nor 
the 180 from which they are selected are meant 
to be a representative sample of the population 
of the U.S.A. At most they illustrate a gamut. 
Most of the informants are young, many of them 
still at school at the time of the interviews in 
1948, and there is a heavy concentration on 
members of minority groups, Jews, Negroes, and 
rural Vermonters, and the children of immi- 
grants. These portraits are remarkably vivid, 
considering the paucity of the data; the reader 
finds himself liking or disliking, admiring or 
despising the informants quite strongly. The 
cocky fifteen-year-old Californian, Henry Friend, 
with his obsession with sex, and his advocacy of 
Henry Wallace and Wilhelm Reich, typifies 
everything most Europeans most dislike about 
Americans; just as, in different ways, Mrs. Sarah 
Cartwright, formerly of the West Indies, and 
Mrs. Isabella Sutherland, studying in New York, 
typify what is most admirable. Scattered through 
the profiles are many remarks of considerable 
percipience; and the portraits are preceded by 
a long and illuminating essay on Riesman’s 
theory of character and politics. Probably only 
students of the methodology of social science 
will read every one of the more than 700 large 
pages of this study; but many could get pleasure 
and profit from a selective reading. 


Lady Charlotte Schreiber: Extracts 
from her Journal, 1853-1891, edited 
by the Earl of Bessborough. 


Murray. 21s. 

Lady Charlotte Schreiber is the Lady Charlotte 
Guest, whose early diary was published by her 
grandson a couple of years ago. This second 
part opens with her assumption of control of 
the Dowlais Iron-works on the death of her first 
husband. Almost at once she was faced by a 
strike, in which she showed herself far wiser 
than her fellow iron-masters, and a masterful, 
but sympathetic, handler of the strikers. 

Then she fell in love with Charles Schreiber, 
her eldest son’s tutor, fourteen years her junior, 
and, to the disapproval of many of her friends 
and relatives, in- 1855 married him. In conse- 
quence, she lost control of Dowlais, which, un- 
fortunately for the reader, almost vanishes from 
her diary, and found herself in the humiliating 
position of having to treat with the trustees 
for the money for the up-bringing of her ten 
children. In 1856, she had to leave Canford 
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on the coming-of-age of the eldest son, Ivor. 
Henceforward, she lived in what she seems to 
have regarded as genteel poverty, though in 
considerable comfort. 

The last two-thirds of the diary are largely 
confined to her travels in pursuit of the china 
of which a large section was presented to the 
Victoria and Albert and to the family. The 
eldest girl quarrels with her step-father. The 
sons go into the army which they all detest. 
Ivor visits Paris, ‘that hot-bed of iniquity’. 
Merthyr wants to marry an ‘ impossible’ Miss 
Treherne, while Katherine has to be reproved 
for dancing three times with the same man. 


Charles Schreiber stands for Cheltenham and is. 


defeated. Hitherto, a docile character, he rounds 
on his wife; but Lady Charlotte stood no non-, 
sense: ‘I fought him very hard. . . and, praise 
God, I conquered. He came home with me’. 
Until his death in 1884, he gave no more 
trouble. 

It must be owned that much of the diary is 
bald. Though she travelled Europe, from Seville 
to Stockholm, Odessa and Constantinople, she 
had no eyes for the cities, only for the antique- 
dealers. Vienna was uninteresting, Bayreuth 
desolate, San Sebastian beautiful. Great events 
do not stir her, nor great men. It would scarcely 
be possible to say less of meeting Disraeli at the 
Congress of Berlin, of staying with Layard, her 
son-in-law, at Constantinople in 1878, or of 
being got out of bed by the famous Mrs. 
Cameron to talk with Tennyson about the 
Idylis. A creature of energy; Lady Charlotte 
must always be doing. What other folk did was 
of no importance. 


Religion and Society among the Coorgs 
of South India. By M. N. Srinivas. 
Oxford. 30s. 


The Coorgs are a small but aristocratic caste of 
South India renowned for their soldierly tradi- 
tions. One of their number, General Cariappa, 
is the first Indian to be Commander-in-Chief 
of the Indian army and this in itself is a 
phenomenon which would have fully warranted 
Dr. Srinivas’ painstaking study. It is not so 
much their martial prowess, however, as their 
religious behaviour that is his prime concern. 
He begins with an exceptionally lucid account 
of their social structure, showing how the basic 
ideas of Indian caste are illustrated by Coorg 
observances. The joint family is the basic unit 
and within this the male elders sway the indi- 
vidual. Village loyalties also influence conduct 
and above them is yet another sentiment—the 
attachment of the Coorg to his local region. It 
is these ‘three different structural systems’ 
which provide the social setting in which he 
practises his religion. 

What, then, is the social function of Coorg 
religion? Dr. Srinivas would answer—to main- 
tain solidarity, and in a series of careful analyses 
he discusses all the ritual observances connected 
with the crises of growing-up and marriage and 
of incidents such as the successful overcoming 
of a tiger or the erection of a new house. All 
these have in common a certain type of ritual 
which he believes is essentially a ‘solidarity 
rite’. With the exception of those connected 
with marriage, however, they are nowadays 
virtually defunct, and it is this circumstance 
which suggests a possible limitation in Dr. 
Srinivas’ approach. If the function of these 
rites in Coorg society were to maintain solid- 
arity it would be reasonable to expect Coorg 
society to be in imminent danger of collapse. 
Yet this is not at all the case. It would seem to 
follow, therefore, that while certain rites may 
incidentally buttress up society, social cohesion 
is in fact as independent of religious behaviour 
as religious life itself is ultimately independent 
of society. If Dr. Srinivas had asked himself 
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what are the factors which inspire religious 
behaviour—what needs, individual as well as 
social, religious behaviour fulfils—he might well 
have reached some different conclusions on the 
relations of Coorg society and religion. 

Besides analysing the social aspects of mar- 
riage ritual, Dr. Srinivas also deals exhaustively 
with problems of ceremonial purity, the caste 
cults and seasonal festivals; and as a contribu- 
tion not only to Indian ethnography but to the 
fuller understanding of Hinduism itself, his 
book deserves the closest study. 


Peirce and Pragmatism. By W. B. 


Gallie. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 

This is a valuable book about America’s greatest 
philosopher and a model of what such a book 
should be. Professor Gallie set bounds to the 
scope of it by omitting some of Peirce’s tech- 
nical work; he thus gave himself space for 
ample treatment of Peirce’s pragmatism and 
metaphysics. This includes lucid exposition. 
Here Professor Gallie had a task in itself, because 
Peirce nowhere gave an account of his view 
as a whole, so that it had to be pieced together 
from a large number of papers. Moreover 
Peirce’s work is sometimes difficult to grasp, and 
Professor Gallie has spared no pains in making 
it clear and in providing the reader with the 
necessary aid for tackling Peirce’s own writings. 
But the book is by no means confined to ex- 
position. It contains analysis of many difficult 
concepts, in the interest not only of exposition 
but also of filling in gaps in Peirce’s thought 
and revealing weaknesses. In making criticisms 
Professor Gallie is always sympathetic and he 
confines himself to major considerations. 

The author does well to underline the differ- 
ence between pragmatism as put forward by its 
founder and the popularisation of it diffused by 
William James. Whereas James held broadly 
that an idea is true if it works and was con- 
cerned to apply this rather than examine it, 
Peirce was concerned to construct a carefully 
worked-out theory. In his hands pragmatism 
has none of James’ subjectivism. For Peirce, 
a statement is tested for meaningfulness and 
truth by its consequences which must have the 
public character of consequences of scientific 
theories. Peirce anticipated by half a century the 
position of the logical positivists, but he went 
beyond them in certain respects, especially in 
his handling of scientific theory. 

One of the most important ideas in Peirce 
is his theory of signs, a vital part of which 
might be expressed by saying that there are no 
uninterpreted observations. This puts him in 
opposition to all theories about sense-data and 
also to the traditional view of induction. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Peirce himself 
realised the full implications of his theory in 
this field: for a generalisation cannot be obtained 
by induction from observation pure and simple 
if all observations are interpretations that pre- 
suppose already accepted hypotheses. Nonetheless, 
though he believed in induction, he laid the 
chief stress on judging hypotheses by the evi- 
dence for or against them. He does not appear 
to have realised, moreover, the peculiar logical 
differences between confirming and refuting a 
hypothesis, which Professor K. R. Popper has 
shown to determine the nature of scientific pro- 
cedure. 

The last quarter of the book is devoted to 
Peirce’s metaphysics. This consists of a doctrine 
of categories'and cosmology. There are three 
interrelated categories, reflecting the infinite 
variety and plurality of nature, the stubborn- 
ness of fact, and the form of natural law. Their 
importance lies in three things. They serve to 
give a framework in which to make fundamental 
criticism of past metaphysics, to answer classical 
metaphysical problems, and to induce thinkers 
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to ask new questions. Professor Gallie considers 
that Peirce’s metaphysics is profound and im- 
portant. We may grant Peirce’s critical powers, 
but the application to classical problems does 
not give the impression that any decisive step 
forward has been taken; whether his metaphysics 
will stimulate new questions remains to be seen. 
His cosmology is even more difficult. Peirce 
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wished to alter current» conceptions of the 
origin of the universe, of natural laws, and of 
the difference between living and non-living 
things, and to explain these by means of his 
conceptions of ‘chance spontaneity’ and an 
all-embracing evolutionary law. It is perhaps 
possible that more stimulus is to be had from 
Peirce’s incidental comments and from his 
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discussion than from his very general world-view. 
Peirce has been almost entirely neglected. If 
he had been studied much futile philosophising 
during the present century might have been 
short-circuited. Professor Gallie is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a book that should 


stimulate many philosophers to turn, however 
belatedly, to Peirce himself. 
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Recollection of a Journey. By R. C. Hutchinson. Cassell. 15s. 
The Financial Expert. By R. K. Narayan. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
A Cry of Children. By John Horne Burns. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
In the Making. By G. F. Green. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 


‘JRITTEN in an age when propaganda 
is lies and truth dismissed as propa- 
ganda, Recollection of a Journey is a 
wonderful vindication of the power of the novel 
to hold up a mirror to the most confusing events 
in our time. As far as I can judge, Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s documentation for the background of his 
Kolbeck family in Poland, must be as exact as 
it is thorgugh. But the truth he creates is imagi- 
native and not merely factual: he establishes a 
bridge between our own lives and those of 
people who have lived in the worst hell of our 
time. . - 

These recollections are recorded by Stefanie, 
the Ruthenian wife of Victor Kolbeck, an officer 
in an aristocratic Polish family with an unbroken 
military tradition. Stefanie’s position im the 
Kolbeck family is difficult, nor is she herself an 
agreeable character. When the family are reduced 
to near starvation by the nazi invaders, or 
huddled into cattle trucks which take them to 
Siberia, they continue to treat her as a foreign 
interloper unworthy to be a Polish patriot; and 
she does indeed betray her father-in-law. But 
in the world which gradually reduces people 
to the condition of beasts, oppressing and 
oppressed by other human beasts, even a serious 
treachery becomes an expression of personal 
feeling, and Mr. Hutchinson shows how it is 
out of her act which hands him over to a 
Russian prison that love between Stefanie and 
her father-in-law, Julius Kolbeck, is born. 

Recollection of a Fourney opens with the out- 
break of war in 1939, when Stefanie manages to 
get away from Warsaw to the Kolbeck estate. 
With the fall of Poland, there follows the 
German occupation. With the division of the 
country between Russian and German overlords, 
the Kolbeck estate is taken over by the Russians. 
When the Germans invade Russia in 1941, the 
Kolbecks become part of that vast horde of 
wanderers across Russia, sent from camp to 
camp, 90,000 of whom finally arrived at the 
northern frontier of Persia in 1942. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s portrayals of the old count and 
countess, their son Julius, their grandson Victor, 
married to Stefanie, and various other members 
and hangers-on of the Kolbeck family, heighten 
our consciousness of monstrous events which 
—whether we like them or not—press on the 

- mind of every sensitive person. It is a novel 
written in the tradition of the realism of Flaubert 
in L’Education Sentimentale. It shows that the 
realistic method, when it is intelligent and 
imaginative, fuses into the fantasy of Kafka. 
Recollection of a fourney indeed has the odd 
effect of turning Kafka into.a political prophet 
of life in parts of Europe today. This novel is, 
among other things, a noble tribute by an 
English writer to Poland. It tells us why nations 
hate their oppressors. It also tells us what Count 
Kolbeck saw about the Nazis and the Russian 
Stalinists: ‘There is a Christ in them. That 
must be so. In them, as in ourselves—waiting 
for release’... ia 


Recollection of a Journey has a humanity rare 
in the novel. Here the novelist breaks through 
the shell of his own personal experience and 
enters a kind of objective sympathy with a world 
wider than himself. He enlarges our sense of 
what is meant by ‘ others ’. Of the other novelists 
reviewed here, Mr. John Horne Burns writes 
about a ‘set’ of Americans he knows, and Mr. 


G. F. Green, about his own childhood: both are - 


still egg-shell-bound. Mr. R. K. Narayan with 
his story of Margayya, the financial expert, who 
sits under the banyan tree, tin box beside him, 
is writing perhaps out of a richer experience than 
that of Mr. Green or Mr. Burns. The result is 
an extraordinarily amusing and alive study of 


the ‘financial expert’ who is part crook, part’ 


dreamer, a mongrel character divided equally 
between materialist and poetic parentage. 
Margayya is unkind to his wife, ruins his son 
by over-spoiling him, and swindles his clients by 
simply paying interest to his old customers out 
of money he receives from new ones. When he 
has made a fortune he hates to keep it anywhere 
except in his old tin box, and his accounts any- 
where but in his head. Extreme wealth breaks 
him, because everything with him: is personal, 
and he is shattered by having too many calcula- 
tions to make. Margayya’s thoughts about 
money, to which he attributes magical powers 
of self-propagation, are simple, characteristic, 
and yet true. Mr. Narayan has thought his way 
deeply into his main character. He can raise him 
to heights and plunge him into depths, make 
him silly or profound, happy or pathetic, with- 
out ever losing touch with the idiom of his 
thoughts. The other characters in the book, and 
for that matter the action and the scenery, seem 
implied by the existence of Margayya. The 
existentialists would probably say that the key 
to Margayya is that some part of his conscious- 
ness always remains outside his role in life. 

Mr. Narayan and Mr. Hutchinson both have 
that force of inventiveness which can evoke a 
world. Mr. Burns is one of the younger 
American writers whose strength is not in 
making his world but in being a victim of cir- 
cumstances that make inroads on him. His first 
book, The Gallery, was a record of American 
army life in Italy, brilliantly made and per- 
formed. In A Cry of Children he chooses a 
theme compelling enough when it suits his gifts 
for harsh observation, but nevertheless worn and 
old. David Murray ‘concert pianist and com- 
poser’, young, attractive, as good—for short 
intervals—at making love as at playing his 
public piano, falls for a floozy called Isobel. 
Isobel has a ‘mom’ and a brother, Freddie, who 
has been a rather ambiguous ship-mate of David 
in the navy. Isobel has something sweet and 
innocent hidden away under her more obvious 
and repellent qualities. The artist in David meets 
the sweetness in Isobel, and the organ-stops are 
pulled out for a terrific bout of sex. This carries 
us through the first half of the novel. It seems 
a perfectly safe theme: for male concert 


pi-annists are practically sexual symbols, and 
Isobel is incarnate sex. However, Isobel’s extra- 
vagance and lack of respect for David’s desire 
to be alone when he is composing his Sinfonia 
Concertante wreck the relationship. David is 
also at fault because, being an artist, he does not 
understand Isobel. As Freddie observes in his 
guileless way: ‘ Dopey, dopey! here ya are settin 
out to be a great piano player, and ya ain’t got 
the millionth idea of what goes on in the heart 
of a guy ora gal...’ 

David’s and Isobel’s respective ‘moms’ play 
dignified roles in this novel, which may signify 
the reinstatement of ‘mom’ in advanced 
American fiction. The narrative is, as the pub- 
lishers tell us, conducted in ‘ the shadow of the 
Church’ and Mr. Burns draws his two charac- 
ters with ‘a Catholic understanding for the sins 
and frailties of the human species’. His novel is 
a ‘Highball’ of sex, alcohol, and Catholicism, 
When he is being purely satiric, as in the descrip- 
tion of a party where the friends of Isobel meet 
David’s ‘mom’, he is brilliantly amusing. 
Otherwise the writer’s intention of writing a 
‘powerful’ drama seems too transparent; his 
feeling that the sexual affair, equated with pas- 
sionate love, is safe as money in the bank, is 
over-simple; and the idea that ‘ Catholic under- 
standing’ puts him on the side of the angels 
is wrong. Yet Mr. Burns can by no means 
be dismissed. He needs a sincerely felt subject. 

G. F. Green’s In the Making has this in 
common with the novels of Hutchinson and 
Narayan: that it also creates a world. This 
world is the ‘first life’ of childhood, complete 
and glittering in the mind of Randal, Mr. 
Green’s hero, whom we follow from nursery 
to prep. school. It is a beautifully written, 
beautifully planned, intensely imagined book, 
expanding from the early relationship of Randal 
with Katherine to the far more portentous 
relationship, weighed with beauty and good and 
evil, with Felton, his school friend and enemy. 
The book ends with the two sentences: ‘ The 
poem and Felton possessed his mind. The two 
patterns of his life were achieved’. The point, 
the virtue, and the weakness of the book are 
contained in these two sentences. The point, 
one may agree, is made. Yet the Felton Randal 
knows, and the poems which he writes, at the 
age when he passes his Common Entrance 
Examination, establish at once a true and a false 
position. They are true in the sense that a 
child may recognise his vocation at this age: 
they are false in that the adult pattern must 
nevertheless be different from the childhood one. 
That, in English life, childhood patterns impose 
themselves on adult life leads to the failure of 
many- English writers. What prevents Mr. 
Green’s book, with all its qualities, being as 
good as Perfitte’s Les Amitiés Particuliéres is the 
pressure of adult emotion upon his vision of 
childhood. However, Mr. Green has written an 
excellent book about the interior world of child- 
hood fantasy. STEPHEN SPENDER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION : 
Food for Thought 


A FR'END OF MINE has g.ven up Viewing. 
‘Digestion won’t stand it, old boy’, he 
announced in a pause for greetings on his way 
to the card room of our club. ‘Doctor says I’m 
in the running for an ulcer. You can keep your 
television’. Precisely at what point a symptom 
becomes a phenomenon who can tell? My friend 
may have dramatised his condition. All the 
same, I fancy that he does not suffer alone. Last 
Friday nigit’s programmes, opening with the 
Battle of Alamein transmission at 7 o'clock, 
must have been superimposed on 
the digestive processes of a million 
viewers, whose gastric efficiency 
was still further taxed between 8 
and 8.15 by the horrific newsreel 
preview shots from the Pearl 
Harbour bombing film, the first in 
a series which is unlikely to make 
for either physical or mental com- 
fort. I foresee a time when tele- 
vision programme planning will 
have to take into account the 
importance of the bile flow in 
human affairs. Not that I deeply 
long to be around when it does. 
For example, I cannot have been 
unique among viewers in my 
appreciation of the pictures which 
the newsreel brought to us from 
the Gloucestershire village of 
Willersey. It has recently been 
formally mamed as its. shire’s 
tidiest village and nowhere can 
that old and simple domestic im- 
plement, the bass broom, have been 
used to better purpose. What 
warmed the heart was not only 
the serene beauty of the place but 
the instinct which sent the news- 
reel unit down there and the care 
with which the camera was 
handled as it roved about this 
haunt of ancient peace. No more 


’ 


“Ballet for Begifiners 


lovely pictures of rural 
England have been seen 
on our screens. In that 
sense almost  every- 
thing else that has 
come to them on the 
documentary side in 
the past fortnight has 
been-in violent, jarring 
contrast. 

That the Battle of 
Alamein tenth-anniver- 
sary occasion had its 
dull moments for us 


Beaulieu Palace, Hampshire, which was the subject of ‘Historic Houses of 


England’, televised on October 17 


a dance from ‘ Casse Noisette’ televised on October 20 


John Cura 


-As seen on the television screen on the tenth anniversary of Alamein: General 
Matthew B. Ridgway and (right) boys of the Royal Artillery 


viewers I will not dispute. They 
“were not the fault of television, 
which was very much on its 
marks, giving us full-vieW studies 
of the Prime Minister, the field- 
marshals, the generals. Except for 
some curiously rapid, darting shots 
the cameras ignored the audience, 
and that was regrettable. The sense 
of participation was diminished for 
us. In the body of the hall there 
were allusive incidents which 
escaped us; the rise and fall of 
applause. often left us wondering. 
My verdict must be that an hour 
and a quarter proved too much, 
to which television’s responsible 
authorities may reasonably answer 


tion for dealing with the event 
were of a weight and cost that 
could not have been warranted by 
a shorter period on the air. 

In some of its aspects the 
“Learning to Live’ programme of 
the same evening was as impressive 
as the Battle of Alamein celebra- 
tion and in certain of them more 
so. Put on to mark United Nations 
Day, it consisted of a film with 
commentary showing Unesco’s 
battle with ignorance in Latin 
America. Both the film and its 
presentation were poor in terms of dramatic 
appeal, but the story they had to tell was im- 
portant, its implications powerful. Making the 
point that you and I, embarrassed by amenities, 
are privileged persons in a world preponderantly 
miserable for the majority who live in it, the 
film was a sombre footnote to the speeches we 
had listened to earlier in the evening, deploring 
the need for war preparedness and stressing the 
urgency of it. Unfortunately neither film nor 
commentary matched the theme. That there 
were difficulties in filming human activities in 
so remote a place as had been chosen for this 
Unesco experiment in fundamental education, 
one could clearly see. They might have been 
offset in some measure by a more compelling, 
more vital. spoken. accompaniment. Leonard 
Cottrell’s report was too tentative, too lacking 
in compulsive powers Some forceful, arm-waving 
declamation would, for once, not have been out 
of place. 

Television asserts its best function and quality 
always most convincingly when it is giving us 
not a transcription from life but events as they 


that the equipment and organisa- - 
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happen. We realised it all over again as we - 


watched the mounting expectation at the ‘ Lime- 


light’ premiére. What, then, took the edge off 
our pleasure in observing this socially exciting 
affair? The Princess looked more beautiful than 
ever and the cameras fairly absorbed her 
presence, not letting go from the moment she 
came into focus. A clutter of interviews led up 
to the climacteric moment, which included the 
presentation of the Chaplin family, and not all 
of them were a success; one or two had an 
irritating effect. I had better not labour this, for 
I remember as I write that I had spent the day 
at the wine tasting ceremonies in the candle-lit 
vaults of London Bridge. Television would have 


_had some good moments there. 


The discussion which came to us under the 
title of ‘The National Film Theatre’ was a 
success for Leslie Mitchell and a tribute to the 
enterprise of the British Film Institute, under 
Dennis Forman, its director, in securing the 
reopening of the Telekinema at South. Bank. 
Television badly needs more first-rate inter- 
viewers. As a substitute for Richard Dimbleby 
in ‘London Town’ last week Berkeley Smith 
had to follow a large reputation. He followed it 
extremely well, managing the Christies’ section 
of the programme with a tact and competence 
which one would wish to see more spectacularly 
employed. : 

It is agreeable to be able to report at last a 
sensible and entirely good-mannered session of 
‘In The News’. Clearly its producers have a 
good chance of holding it at that level by widen- 
ing the scope of its discussions, giving fewer 
opportunities for fatuous Party sniping. The 
flogging topic last time produced some worth- 
while debate, the gist of which appeared to be 
that we can be tough with the toughs of Malaya 
and Kenya but not with our toughs here at 
home. 

REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Just Imagine It 


SPECULATIONS about Shakespeare are rich 
programme-fodder. (Where there’s a Will there’s 
a play.) Henry Reed, in a feature, has now sent 
the man to Italy and let him see for himself 
the Verona he used in ‘Romeo’, as well as the 
Padua and Venice he will use in years ahead. I 
felt that ‘ The Great Desire I Had’ (Third) was 
too long by half an hour. It meandered with a 
mazy motion. I wished I could have used a 
blue pencil, kept those parts that for me came 
over sharply (the talk with the Veronese gentle- 
man, some of the Venetian debate, the whole 
of the Mantuan passage), and severely clipped 
the rest. Still, in such a programme as this, 
few will agree on the skippable bits. Mr. Reed’s 
narrative links, gracefully imagined, should read 
well; here, I felt, the author himself was not 
the best choice for narrator. We needed some- 
one like James McKechnie. 

Marius Goring, in spite of an up-and-down 
text, was wholly beguiling as the young Shake- 
speare, ‘Mr. Williams’. Although the man 
wanted to work at an epic poem on the siege of 
Troy, he would clearly be happier when 
collaborating in ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ 
(‘For the great desire I had to see fair Padua, 
nursery of arts’.) At Verona he had the bad 
luck to discover not lingering traces of Romeo 
and Juliet, but a highly suspicious citizen, news 
that the theatre was being used as a granary, and 
he spent three days in gaol. Arthur Young had 
here the right note for the fussy Veronese (“ Have 
you seen the new sewer? There’s a work of art ’.) 
In the Venetian passage we had Flora Robson to 
speak Katharina’s lecture on the duties of a 
wife, and to warn Shakespeare never to believe 
that the play was the thing. In Italy, actors 
first. Later, at Mantua, after Mr. Reed had 
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used an old trick with effect, the programme was 
not sharpened to a point: it merely stopped. 
Maybe three-fifths of an echo-haunted feature, 
produced by Douglas Cleverdon, was charming; 
but I felt guiltily, now and then, that the narra- 
tive might be interrupted, and that the voice of 
Mr. Reed would say, in the tones of Prospero, 
“Thou attend’st not! ’ 

It is some leagues from Venice and Mantua 
to Seabay, apparently on the English south 
coast. The snobbish little resort is the home 
of ‘The Rampart’ (Light), an ingratiating 
fantasy by Arnold Diamond that began crisply 
but petered into the sand. For some reason, 
everyone at Seabay on a hot summer afternoon 
joins to build a wall along the beach, two miles 
long and nearly six feet high. At the end 
snobbishness is dead. It is a nice flick of the 
imagination, but Mr. Diamond insists too 
much: he does not allow the wall to grow 
naturally in our minds, and invention becomes 
strained. Acting and production were agreeablew 

Although I have always been a firm admirer 
of O’Casey’s ‘ The Silver Tassie’ (Home), with 
its famous second act in which the dramatist 
left realism for symbolism, I cannot pretend that 
the play bore itself confidently on the air. The 
effect was muddled; hardly anything expanded 
beyond the radio set. Indeed, the one moment 
that came through as I remembered it in the 
theatre was the soldier’s chant of a greenfinch 
in ‘a drowsy, brambled lane in Cumberland’. 
Another reading of the tragi-comedy restored 
my faith in it: not, alas, for radio. On the 
other side, ‘St. Helena’ (Home), that curiously 
overlooked Sherriff-and-de Casalis drama of the 
eagle caged at Longwood, was done with 
poignant truth in a production by Ayton 
Whitaker with Francis de Wolff as Napoleon at 
his journey’s end. 

Finally, I can say of ‘The Strange Life of 
Ivan Osokin’ (Home) that if anyone could per- 
suade me of the theories of Ouspensky, that 


“man would be Robert Farquharson. (Ernest 


Milton would be a rival.) It was a pity the 
Magician had so little to do in a Felix Felton 
version of the Ouspensky novel (‘But this is 
simply turning on a wheel’) that both made me 
thank my stars I had never had my time over 
again, and, even as I spoke, forced me to glance 
nervously across my shoulder. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


The Faerie Queene 


THE SERIES. of twelve recitals from ‘ The Faerie 
Queene’ have, as I write, reached Number 4 and 
I have listened to two of them. Were it not that 
I have rare Ben Jonson on my side, I might 
hesitate to confess that, as regards ‘ The Faerie 
Queene,’ I am no royalist. I do not deny (who 
could?) that it is packed with exquisite passages 
and has an entrancing verbal music, but entranc- 
ing music all the time, as in the work of Delius, 
is for me much too much of a good thing. I 
yield to none in my enjoyment of jam for tea; 
but jam for breakfast, elevenses, lunch, tea, and 
dinner, no! Nor—I may as well make a clean 
breast of it—do I like the Spenserian stanza, 
those nine lines with their recurrent rhymes and 
the Alexandrine dangling limply at the end. For 
me it has, after a dozen or so stanzas, a fatally 
soporific monotony. 

But ‘ The Faerie Queene’ is the poem of a great 
poet, much of whose work I can appreciate, and 
so I was not going to allow the B.B.C. to play 
fast and loose with it, and I approached the 
present series of extracts in a properly pug- 
nacious mood. If they treated her as they treated 
‘Paradise Lost’ I was not going to take it 


‘lying down; and I gathered, from Louis Mac- 


ar 


Neice’s article in the Radio Times, that this was 
what we were in for. The notion of making 
Spenser’s entirely unreal characters speak each 
in his own person augured the worst. 

But, unlike most prophets, I was delighted to 
be proved wrong. Mr. MacNeice, who is not 
only editor but producer, planned the broad- 
casts in the best possible way. He saw to it 
that the verse was spoken with scrupulous heed 
to both rhythm and line, and ensured that 
the entries of the various speakers did not 
break the flow of the stanzas; and, by having 
two narrators whose voices were markedly 
different—one tenor, so to say, and thé other 
bass—he introduced a necessary variety which 
did not infringe the continuity of the narrative, 


-and this, of course, was reinforced by the other 


speakers. 

I heard last week’s instalment in the recording 
on Thursday evening, which kept me up half 
an hour after my proper bedtime, yet' so far 
from falling asleep I listened throughout the full 
fifty-five minutes with much enjoyment, thanks 
to Mr. MacNeice’s skilful production. But fifty- 
five minutes was enough. Canto XII of Book II 
in which Guyon and the Palmer approach, enter 
and smash up the ‘ bowre of blis’ is a feast of 
exquisitely wrought detail and five minutes more 
of it would have brought on a surfeit. 

“A Company of Fools’, James Kirkup’s 
sequence of poems from his first volume The 
Submerged Village, is poetry of a different kind. 
The language is clean, dry, simple, and the ideas 
and images are presented economically without 
any of the verbal elaboration in which Spenser 
delighted. These poems seemed to me very good 
and they were well read by Siobhan McKenna 
and Julia Lang. 

‘From the Nameless to the Nameless’ was the 
title of a talk by Roger Wilson on Quaker relief 
work in which he described the ideas that govern 
the Friends Relief Service and the terms and 
conditions on which its members are employed. 
Professor Wilson was General Secretary of the 
Service throughout the last war. I expected this 
talk to be interesting, but it was very much more 
than that. Professor Wilson has a precision of 
style, a sense of humour and an entire freedom 
from what in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century was rebuked as ‘enthusiasm’ which 
enabled him to transform a series of facts about 
the admirable work of the Friends into a stirring 
tale of benevolence and self-effacement. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
The Bayreuth ‘Ring’ 


FouR SUNDAY EVENINGS in the Third Pro- 
gramme have been occupied by ‘ The Ring’, the 
acts well-spaced to allow for a meal and a break 
in true Bayreuth style. The recording of the per- 
formances was excellent and a great advance 
upon that offered last year. A real attempt had 
been made this time to get voices and orchestra 
into focus and to convey to listeners at home 
a true impression of what was happening 
four months ago in the  Festspielhaus. 
Apart from occasional fading and the appar- 
ently inevitable background hum, this was a 
first-rate technical job. 

Would that the performance itself had been 
more fully worthy of all this skill and care. 
After all, we were listening not to a stock pro- 
duction in some provincial opera-house, but to 
Bayreuth, where the idea is that the finest singers 
and players obtainable are specially trained for 
weeks on end to give a performance de luxe of 
absolute authenticity. Making a virtue of neces- 
sity, the Wagner family has adopted a modern- 
istic style of production. One might have 
expected a corresponding review of the musical 
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interpretation, which has always at Bayreuth 
tended (certain obvious exceptions notwith- 
standing) towards a careful and dull orthodoxy. 
Joseph Keilberth, the conductor, turned out to 
be of this orthodox breed. The orchestral playing 
was correct and therefore sounded beautiful. 
But the general effect was stolid and unpostical, 
because there was no driving force behind the 
rhythm and seldom a sensitive shaping of the 
melody. 

As to the singers, one would have thought 
that here ‘tradition’ might have helped. Is there 
no one at Bayreuth who remembers how Lotte 
Lehmann used to phrase Sieglinde’s tale of 
Wotan thrusting the sword into the tree and 
looking tenderly upon her, or how Frida Leider 
took the oath upon Hagen’s spear and, in the 
final scene of all, sang the passage ending © Ruhe 
du Gott’? 

And .who can explain to less percipient 
si.t:rs how these things may be done? Never 
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can so many lines have been wantonly thrown 
away, for no other work contains so many to 
throw. 

The best singing came from the characters 
of secondary rank, notably from Ruth Siewert 
who was transformed with Tarnhelm efficiency 
from Erda to Fricka and Waltraute to First 
Norn. It used, by the way, to-be part of the 
Bayreuth tradition that one part remained in 
the hands of one singer during the whole 
cycle. That has been quite thrown overboard, 
with unhappy results on this occasion. For we 
exchanged the firm-voiced Wotan of ‘Das 
Rheingold’ for a very shaky one in ‘Die 
Walktre’ and ‘ Siegfried’, while Siegfried him- 
self sounded as if the fateful night in Brunn- 
hilde’s cave had put years on to his voice. 

Yet, though I should have felt I had received 
less than my money’s worth had I travelled to 
Bavaria to hear this performance, it was 
sufficiently good to be a valuable ‘study’ in 
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one’s own home with the text open and one’s - 


imagination and memory to supply what was 
wanting. - 

Sir Malcolm Sargent, having ‘kicked off’ at 
the first of the season’s symphony concerts and 
given two studio performances of Holst’s 
‘Choral Symphony’ (all Keats and cold water), 
has handed over the B.B.C. Orchestra for a 
while to Vittorio Gui. Great as is my admiration 
for this fine musician, I found myself during 
his first programme on Saturday wanting to 
look (and listen) somewhere else. 

The main work was Schumann’s humpy, 
jumpy Fourth Symphony, which is the kind of 
music that benefits least from Latin lucidity and 
line. Haydn’s Symphony No. 60 in C proved 
to be no more than a curiosity, while the con- 
ductor’s own arrangement of Franck’s Prelude, 
Aria and Finale is one of those mistakes which 
even the finest musicians sometimes make. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY 


Chant | 


the first of we is to be 


given on Sunday, November 2, at 10.15 p.m. in the Third Programme 


NDER the name of Christian chant 

we sum up the treasury of melodies 

of the eastern and western church 

from their beginning down to the time 
when the melodies achieved their final shape. 
Christian chant is monodic; that is, the melodies 
were sung by a soloist or by a choir in unison. 
In the east they were sung without any accom- 
paniment by instruments; in the west they have 
been accompanied by an organ since the Carol- 
ingian Renaissance. 

General interest in Christian chant is of recent 
date. During the nineteenth century this great, 
but austere music, designed for the liturgy, was 
not rated highly among composers whose main 
efforts were concentrated on the writing of 
operas, symphonies, concertos and chamber 
music. New works for the Church reflected the 
splendour of the service by a rich setting, such 
as was to be found in secular music. Beethoven’s 
and Schubert’s Masses surpassed in size and 
length the purpose for which they were written; 
Verdi’s and Brahms’ Requiems we:e not in- 
tended for use in the service. If plainchant was 
considered dull, there was perhaps some excuse 
for this feeling because its execution was mostly 
uninspired and unmusical. 

In the east ecclesiastical chant had become 
debased under Turkish domination, and the 
situation did not improve as one country after 
another regained its independence. Italian and 
German musicians were called upon to har- 
monise the melodies in accordance with western 
musical principles, with the result that the old 
melodies were given a new dress which did not 
suit them. 

Towards the end of the century two factors, 
hardly noticed by the musical world and even 
by the musicologists, changed this situation: the 
liturgical studies in the history of the Roman 
liturgy, undertaken primarily by 
scholars in France, and the work which was 
quietly progressing on the restoration of the 
Gregorian melodies at the Abbzy of St. Pierre 
at Solesmes. The first step in this restoration 
was to go through all available manuscripts. of 
plainchant in the libraries of Europe to discover 
the best ones, and to restore the melodies to the 
form which they had had from the eighth to 
the twelfth centuries. To'go back to the period 


Benedictine, 


of Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) was and 
still is impossible, since no manuscript with 
musical notation earlier than the eighth century 
has come down to us. This work was begun by 
Jausions (d. 1870) and finished by Dom Pothier, 
who published the Gradual in 1883 and the 
Antiphonal in 1891. But the question of the 
rhythm, the most controversial question, had 
still to be solved. This work was undertaken by 
Dom Mocquereau who founded the School of 
Solesmes to teach the correct singing of plain- 
chant. 

By this step contact was made with the 
“Schola Cantorum’ in Paris. Vincent d’Indy 
and the leading French musicians became inter- 
ested in the Gregorian melodies; Debussy too 
used to go to performances of plainchant, and 
one can see from his works how deeply it had 
influenced his musical style. 

Suddenly plainchant had become recognised 
as great art, as indeed the main source for the 
development of western medieval music. When 
Pius X became Pope he issued his famous Motu 
Proprio by which Gregorian chant was declared 
the proper chant of the Roman Church, and by 
decree of November 22, 1903, the monks of 
Solesmes were entrusted withthe preparation of 
a new edition of ‘the true melodies of the 
Church’ which should be based on the tradition 
of the oldest manuscripts. 

Now interest in the study of plainchant be- 
came general, and not only in Roman Catholic 
circles. In this country the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society had already published 
facsimile editions of the Sarum Gradual, pre- 
pared by W. H. Frere, and a few years later 
his edition of the Sarum Antiphonal appeared. 
The Henry Bradshaw Society published the text 
of the most important liturgical books, and 
H. M. Bannister his monumental Paleografia 
Mustcale Latina. 


These studies in western chant were accom- 


panied by similar investigations into eastern 
chant. Here again French scholars were the first 
to investigate Armenian, Syrian, and Byzantine 
chant. But here the situation was much more 
difficult since the tradition was interrupted, and 
no clue available to decipher the old manu- 
scripts. Fortunately a Byzantine musical treatise 
was found which enabled a German. scholar, 


O. Fleischer, to reconstruct at least the- melodic 
skeleton of simple melodies. It was a British 
scholar, Professor H. J. W. Tillyard, who suc- 
ceeded in interpreting the musical treatise 
correctly and in starting studies in Byzantine 
music on a sound basis. The present writer took 
up the same studies a few years later. We both 
arrived independently at the same conclusions 
which were later confirmed by other scholars, 
and Byzantine music of the great days of the 
empire can now be transcribed and sung as 
accurately as plainchant. 

It is difficult to say whether Gregorian or 
Byzantine chant is more beautiful. Both derive 
in their essence from the same source, the chant 
of the synagogue which early Christianity had 
taken over from the Jews. The differences in 
character between the people of the Byzantine 
empire and those of the western churches are 
reflected in the way they transformed and built 
up the melodies of the primitive church. 
Gregorian chant breathes the ‘soberness and 
sense’ of the Latin liturgy, Byzantine chant the 
ecstatic spirit of the Orthodox Church. The one 
flows suavely, the other is more exuberant. Both 
together reflect the two aspects of Christianity: 
firm belief and mystical worship. 


A new edition of Bernard Berenson’s The Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance has recently been pub- 
lished by the Phaidon Press. For the sum of 30s. 
these four dgpons essays may be had, printed upon 
fine paper and supplied with 400 monochrome 
illustrations and seventeen well selected and exe- 
cuted colour plates, many of them details of the 
monochrome illustrations. In fact, there is no 
painting discussed at any length by Mr. Berenson 
in the essays which is not illustrated in the book. 
This volume has been produced in collaboration 
with the Samuel H.. Kress Foundation as a tribute 
to Bernard Berenson. > 
* * * 

The Friends of Gaudi are offering prizes in cele- 
bration of the first centenary of Gaudi’s birth for 
the best works published or broadcast in any 
country and in any language about the achievements 
of this architect. The first prize is 5, 000 pesetas. 
Two copies of entries are to be sent to ‘ Amigos de 
Gaudi’, Palacio Giiell, Conde del Asalto, 3, Bar- 
celona, Spain, by June’ 25, 1953. Competitors must 
send their entries under a pseudonym put accom- 
panied by their own name. 
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The Importance of Milk in Our Diet 


HOUGH milk is, of course, a drink, it is 
not much good for quenching thirst and 
should really be regarded more as a liquid 
food, and an extremely valuable food for people 


of all ages, but particularly for infants, children, - 


growing adolescents, and invalids of various 
kinds. ; 

Of all the things in our det, milk comes 
nearest to being the perfect food tuff in the 
sense that it contains the greatest variety of 
things that we need. It contains first-class pro- 
tein, fat, sugar in the form of lactove—which is 
peculiar; amongst sugars in that it does not taste 
sweet—mineral salts, especially calcium and 
phosphorus, and certain vitamins. All these 
things are valuable—but particularly so the pro- 
tein and the calcium and phosphorus, which 
are necessary, amongst other things, for growth 
and for the formation of good bones. 

Two important things only are lacking in 
cows’ milk, namely iron and ascorbic acid, or 
vitamin C—the latter particularly if the milk 
has been heated in any way. Fortunately, this 
does not matter to people who take milk as part 
of a good, varied diet; and people who live for 
considerable periods on cows’ milk, or mainly on 
cows’ milk—such as bottle-fed infants and 
certain kinds of invalids—can fairly easily be 
given iron and vitamin C in some other form, 
provided always that someone remembers that 
such people do need these supplements. 

It has often been said that no single measure 
would so greatly increase our national standard 
of nutrition as a. substantial increase in the 
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amount of milk we drink. In America, it seems, 
there is one cow to every five humans, whereas 
here we have only one cow to every fifteen. In 
fact, our milk consumption has been rising. Re- 
cords of what is known as urban working class 
domestic consumption show that by 1949 con- 
sumption of liquid milk had reached for us a 
record figure of more than four pints per week— 
fifty per cent. more than in 1939. But nutrition 
experts will not be happy until everyone drinks 
at least a pint a day, or seven pints a week. 

By the way, all milk, especially milk used for 
drinking as such by children and young people, 
should be clean milk. I remember as a small 
boy I used regularly to watch the cows milked at 
home. I will not go into details—but that milk 
was very far from clean; by modern standards it 
was filthy. And were we who drank the milk 
healthy? Well, those of our family who survived 
appear very healthy, but two died, one from 
typhoid fever and one from abdominal tuber- 
culosis which, along with other forms of 
tuberculosis, scarlet fever, undulant fever, and 
various kinds of sore throat, can all be conveyed 
by milk. 

So increase milk consumption by all means, 
but demand the best and cleanest milk possible. 
I do not want to get mixed up in the difficult 
question of whether all milk should be pasteur- 
ised, but I would advise you to get either tuber- 
culin-tested or accredited, or pasteurised milk, 
if you can. And when the milk reaches you, keep 
it covered with a fly-proof cover, in the coolest 
place you can. If you must pour it into jugs, the 
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jugs should be scrupulously clean and preferably 
should have been scalded out with boiling water. 

It is difficult to say how long milk will keep 
good—it depends so much on the milk, on the 
time of year, and on where you keep it. But 
it is best to use it fresh_—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


(page 703): Australian 
commentator, lecturer and journalist; author 
of Freedom for the Brave, The Three Corners 
of the World, Australian Fourney, etc. 

BERNARD NEWMAN (page 705): traveller, lec- 
turer, novelist and author of many books on 
espionage, travel and world affairs; has 
recently returned from a Visit to Morocco 

M. J. BonN (page 707): formerly Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Economics at McGill, Pennsylvania 
and California Universities and lecturer at 
the London School of Economics; for many 
years Professor of Economics (later Rector), 
College of Commerce, Berlin; author of 
Whither Europe—Union or Partnership? and 
Wandering Scholar 

GEORGE EDWARDS (page 713): head of the de- 
sign team that produced the Valiant jet 
bomber and the Viscount propeller-turbine 
airliner 

DouGLas GRANT (page 726): Professor of 
English, University of Toronto; author of 
James Thomson and The Fuel of the Fire; 
editor of Dryden and Sterne 


Crossword No. 1,174 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


Outdoor Ariels 


By Egma 


Book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, November 6 - 


The title offers a somewhat misleading clue to the identity 
of the following lights which are all closely connected: 
1A and 78, 5A, 22, 36A and 31D, 39 and 78, 47B and 
5U, 62, 65B and 44, 771, 718A, 738B, 79, 1D, iU, 11U and 
72, 12, 13, 28, 41D, 58U, 63, 69—69, 1. 
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ADDRESS........ 


Pretererrtterrittcttirtettrerecririrc rg 


The unchecked letters may be arranged as 
BUZZ BEE IN TEA 

All words are to be found 
Century Dictionary. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
14. Quadruped that stretches from pole to pole (4). 
15B. Six-toed daughter of Ge (4). 
16B. The sack Gn Algiers) (6). 
17B, 76U. Slippery rascal (6). 
1 Heroine’s whisper (4). 
19B. Supposed not to be heard by all (S). 
21B. Die for Scotland (3). 


in Chambers’s Twentieth 


25. See 53. 
26B. About same length as radius (3), 
2%. See 10. 


30B. Take with a gin (6). 

32B. Dis-establishment? (4). 

33. popret ane more than to lengthen a hemp rope (8). 
38. Common occurrence in Museum (3). 
40B. See 53. 

41 I dance wildly in these cells (6). 
48B. Does in verse? (4). 

49. =26B. 

50. Further from the real South (4). 

52.- A Shakespearean prologue (3). 

53, 25, 40B. Water, water everywhere! (8). 
56. Distinguishing between right and wrong (7). 
59B. Disturbs not only the Russ (4). 

64B. Old operation (3). 

66. An objection to border (4). 

68B. =53. 

69. Undoes a door in Shakespeare (4). 
70. Instigate (3). 

73. Suffolk sight (3). 

74. Raw-hide thong (4). 

%5. Burial of Sir Thomas Browne (3). 


.'CLUES—DOWN 

2. Best be superior and fast (9). 

3. Did seem like a fault (7). 

4U, 20. Coarser cinnamon (6). 

4U; 42. ‘A> great arithmetician’, according to Iago (6). 
6U. 100 square metres? A greater extent (4). 

8. Performers who could be a riot (4). 

9. To produce in Shakespeare (3). 

10 and 27A. Milk immediately after delivery (9). 
24. Press in earnest (4). 


27. Beat Scots or hastily beat it (7). 

29. Throws clumsily in the mud (4). 

« Sound like a sob (4). 

. Stagger in the wind (4). 

35U. Sheltered from the wind (4). 

36U. Sat and the seat collapsed (4). 
43U. ‘ Sober, sage and venerable fluid ’ (Cibber) (3). 
45U. Force explodes miles up (7). 

46U. Steal fruit syrup (3). 

50. Powerful atom (3). 

51U. Not quite neutral, therefore nervous (6). 
54. Put clothes on or over bed (5). 

55. Cycle on a ladder (5). 

57. Eminence achieved by Hore-Belisha (5). 
- Conjecture rightly (5). 

61. Give up empty talk (3). 

65U. Lessor has no alternative (4). 

67. =43U. 


Solution of No. EV 


FwlayH]A[o] 1 PSfols lel 
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Prizewinners: [Llalnlclolplelkle|n|s|e| 
ist prize: H. S. J 
Tribe (Sutton); 

2nd prize: Mrs. 


M. L. Townsend 
(London, S.W.19.); 
3rd prize: R. P. C. 
Mutter (Appleton). 


NOTES 
53. ‘Tolanthe’ (G. and S.). $4. Wordsworth’s second 
sonnet ‘To Sleep’. ‘ Sneezles’, see Now We Are Six 


by A. A. Milne. 
Key, showing the -extracted word in capital letters: 
1. PageANTRY. 2, BRackEN. 3. OgeeS. 4. BEcamE. 


5. leaDEN. 6. BeckONING (eck = Sc. lake). 7. GERMane. 
8. ShalLOW. 9. ARdenT. 10. SHearED. 11. INNate. 
12. manAGED, 13. PecuLATE. 14. bisHOP. 15. COmelY. 
16. ScolLOP. 17. CHITwah. 18. conTENDER. 19. 
PalsIED. 20. REdisTRIBUTION. 21. POiseD. 22. BEGone. 
23. COtanGENT. 24. COopeR. 25. ScorED. 26. RECKlesS. 
27. CURrenT. 28. ErasMUS. 29. perMISSION. 30. 
jonSON. 31. SPARSely, 32. GuilE (uil = Russian river). 
33, REnewAL. 34. AVersE, 35. MessAGE. 36. EquiNE. 
37.. MornING. 38. StopPER. 39. RoutE-MARCH. 40. 
paraPET. 41. glenARM. 42. MARIlineS, 43. SPlashY. 44. 
StickING. 45. SNICKERsnee. 46. PERIotic. 47. CHICkens. 
48. REopenED. 49. slugGAS. 50. supeRATION. $51. 
SOuresT. 52. BrushED. 
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Study at Home | 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “‘into residence”’ or attending 


lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. _Write for PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. PARKER, M.A...LL.D., Dept. FES85. 


HALL, OXFORD 


THE LISTENER: * 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate ot. Education exaniina- 
tion: B.Se. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, Gc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, iaw, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects, 


Mere than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES | 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write, 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent way. Many students say 


that the moderate fee charged for the 


Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you maké notice- 
able progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY’ | 


| —and a 15-Minute Test | 


Send a 24d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. _Z/391), Palace 
Gate, London, W-.8. for an intefesting 


15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word j@ 


Mastery’ (an informative prospectus). 


UNIVERSITY 


é Tuition ie Post 


COLLEGE 


U.C.C., founded 1887, which is an 
Educational Trust, with a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert and 
successful tuition for General Certif. of 
Education (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc.), London University Inter. 
and Degree exams., Teaching Diplomas 
and Certificates, Law, Civil Service,’ 
Local Government, Professional Pre- 
liminary. Moderate fees; instalments. 
PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 
which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 


Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Seryice. 


E.ML1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.M.V., 
MARGONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 


POST NOW TO:>E.M.|. INSTITUTES, 
Dept, 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.A4. 
Please send free book. 


MAY NOW PURCHASE 
THE FAMOUS 


OAVENSET 


MODEL ‘H' 
BATTERY CHARGER 


£5.17.6 


Good engine performance demands 
tip-top battery condition, so keep 
it full of life with the DAVENSET 
MODEL *'H"’ and get quick, easy 
starting at all times. A compact 
charging unit for A.C. mains 
200/250 volts, to charge $ volt 
or 12 volt batteries at 24 amps, 


PARTRIDGE WILSON & CO. LTD., 
Davenset Electrical Works, Leicester 


Everybody wants the modern 
scientific A.B. Fire. And--no 
wonder. With winter comfort at 
stake, who would be satisfied 
with second best ? The genuine 
A.B. gives more heat for the 
same fuel bill. It keeps going all 
night on slack, It thrives on coal, 
coke, wood and coal dust; makes 
the most of the indifferent fuel 
we get these days. You come 


<j 


down to a warm room every 
morning because it warms the 
whole room all day — all night — 
all winter, and if you have a back 
boiler will provide constant hot 
water. The A.B. is a-quality 


product you will be proud to 
own and you can *buy it from 


£4- 14. 0. There are ‘seven 
wipe-clean finishes to choose 
from. 


So start your cosiest winter now by writing 
today for booklet in full colour and name of R 


your nearest distributor. 


FEDERATED SALES LIMITED (Dept. M10} 4 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


“||. by testimonials and a statement of age, 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
ELDER CONSERVATORIUM OF 
MUSIC 
Applications are invited for 
appointment as PRINCIPAL 
TEACHER~ OF’ PIANOFORTE 
in the Elder Conservatorium of 


Music. 


DUTIES: The *Tégetier will be re- 
quired to give this whole time during 
the Conservatorium -year to the work 
of the Conseryatorium, but - during 
vacations he may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Director, accept other 
engagements which do not interfere 
with the discharge of this Conserva- 
torium dutjes. 

The Teacher will be required to 
spend up to thirty hours a week in 
the teadhing of individual students and 
to take part in such Conservatorium 
concerts, classes and other activities 
as the Director of the Conservatorium 
may require. There are thirty-six 
weeks in the Conservatorium teaching 
year. 

~-- TERMS OF APPOINTMENT: The 
“status and salary of the Teacher will 
be that of a-Senior Lecturer in the 
University. The appointment will be 
for a term of three years in the first 
instance and will then be subject to 
termination by three months’ notice 
in writing on either side. Basic Salary 
Scale: £A1,000-£A25-£A1,250. In 
addition \a_ cost-of-living allowance, at 
present £A225 a year, is paid. 


APPLICATIONS: Applications from 
candidates in Great Britain, accompanied 


education, qualifications, experience and 
a recent photograph, and a medical 
certificate’ of .good health, should reach 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon 
Square, ‘London, W.C.1, not later than 
30th November, 1952. One additional 
copy should be sent by air to the Regis- 
Arar, ~University of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
South Australia, by the same date. 

A. W. BAMPTON, Registrar 


Coronation Souvenirs 
\ Christmas Gifts, Wall 
Plaques, Figures, 
etc. The All-Family 


Hobby that adds to 
p/ your income. 


Write for 


FLEXIMOULD 
Illustrated Leaflet 
to Dept. L 


As:..! DOHM.,; LTD. 


~~ 167, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Don’t forget! 
the 
Break- 
point 
is 


Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fencing, horticulture, aerials, ete. 


5 5 a wen Mn. ANS 20 [- 
carriage paid. 


Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. 
Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 


110, Old Broad St., London, £.C.2 
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